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Johnston & Hoffmann 
MISS LILY BRAYTON AS ‘!KATHARINE” IN ‘* THE TAMING OF THE SHREW” AT THE ADELPHI THEATRE 


The revival of Shakspere’s comedy by Mr. Oscar Asche at the Adelphi is one of the most amusing entertainments to be seen in London at this moment— 
even though it was written by Shakspere 
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jMPERIAL THEATRE. Mr. LEWIS WALLER 
TO-NIGHT AND EVERY EVENING at 8.15, 
HIS MAJESTY’S SERVANT. 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER, Mr. H. V. ESMOND, MISS EVELYN MILLARD, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2.15. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


NOW ON SALE. 
THE DECEMBER NUMBER OF THE 


BURLINGTON MAGAZINE. 


The Subjects treated include :—Spanish Pictures in Dr. CarvALLo's Collection, — 
Sheffield Plate in Lady Wotsevey's Collection.—Marruras Lock (Art IV. of a 
series on ‘‘ Minor English Furniture Makers of the 18th Century"). —-The InvENTION 
oF TRANSFER PRINTING ON Porrery.—A Bronze STATUETTE from PARAMYTHIA.— 
Drawings by J. F, Mitrer in the late Mr. Forses’s Collection.—A Triprycu by 
Lucas Cranacu in the Collection of H.M. the Kine; and other Articles. 

The Contributors are:—Lionet Cust, M.V.O., Ltoncr AMAupRyY, CLAUDE 
Puitiips, Ceciy Smitru, W. H. James WEALE, JuLtA CARTWRIGHT, ADOLF VON 
BeckeratH, R. S. CLousron, J. M. Spink, and Joun HopGKIn. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
PHorToGRavure of ‘A Bury Ficut,” by Goya. 


Cottotypes:—A Portrait by Goya, Eight Drawings by J. F. Mitrer, a Portrait 
an another Picture by EuGenro Lucas, THe Bronze STATUETTE from PARAMYTHIA, 
and two Plates of the Cranacu in THE Kina's Ccllection. 


Twenty-nine other Illusirations. 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE can now be seen on board all the 
principal American Liners, and on the ships of the P. & O. and 
Orient Lines. ~ 


Offices: 17, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


THE LEAGUE OF MERCY: 


Founded by Royal Charter to promote the Welfare of Hospitals by securing 
support for King Edward's Hospital Fund. 


Patron of the League and Sovereign of the Order : 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


GRAND PRESIDENT: LADY GRAND PRESIDENT: 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


STRAND DISTRICT. 
PRESIDENT : LADY PRESIDENT : 
CARL HENTSCHEL, Esa,., C.C. Mrs. CARL HENTSCHEL. 
LADY VICE-PRESIDENTS: 
Mrs. Harry GIANT. 
Miss IRENE HiNTSCHEL. 
Mis. S. B. JoeL. 
VICE-PRE SIDENTS : 
GrEorGE EpwWarDEs, E<q. W. Hucu Sprorriswoope, Esq. 
F. Hoarr, Esq. Epwarp Terry, Esq. 
The Hcn. Joun Scotr Monracu. 


met. 


Miss Doris JoEL. 
Mis. P. McINTYRE. 
Mrs. Guy REpToNn. 


Miss ALDERTON. 
Mrs. D'Oyry Carte. 
Mrs. REGINALD GEARD, 


The two youngest Lady Vice-F residents of the League, Miss Irene Hentschel 
and Miss Doris Joel, have arranged for a 


CHILDREN’S FANCY DRESS BALL 


To further the Objects of the League of Mercy, 
TO BE HELD AT THE HOTEL CECIL, STRAND, W.C. 


On THURSDAY, Deczmb.r 29.h, 1901, from 6.30 p.m. t> 10.30 p.m. 
ORCHESTRA under the d.rcc.ion of Mr. Cart Heusert, by the generous 
permission of Mr. ALFRED DE ROTHSCHILD. 


Prizes will be given for the Best Fancy Dresses. 
An Entertainment will be provided between the Dances, and Mrs. WorpSworRTH 
has kindly undertaken to arrange a display of Fancy Dancing by her Pupils. 


TICKETS, 10/6 each (including Light Refreshment during the Evening). 


A SPECIAL SUPPER will be served after the Ball. Tables will be reserved 
for those desiring to make up parties, and the tickets for the Ball, including 
Supper, will be 15/- 


Tickets and full particuiars can be cbiained of Miss IRENE HENTSCHEL, 55-56, 
Chancery Lane, W.C., and Miss Doris Jor, 2, Great Stanhope Street, Mayfair. 


AR Aral a The Best AP SEER 
Weekly 
SPHERE. Wines | Se Hane, 


THE SPHERE ror SATURDAY, DECEMBER roth, 
WILL CONTAIN 


A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT: 
LATEST PHOTOGRAPHS FROM THE FRONT. 


HOW THE JAPANESE ARE CAPTURING THE FORTS. 
Their methods explained by special Military Diagrams. 


THE ASTONISHING CHURCH CRISIS IN SCOTLAND. 


SPECIALLY ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIBED FOR THE SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. MAES REE RE: 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


pas RATE OF. POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is 
as follows: Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 4d, per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES, Care should? therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP. 
all copies before forwarding. 
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Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sieele. 


A Royal Birthday.—Queen Alexandra was the recipient of many 
beautiful presents on Thursday. The Royal Family delights in 
giving each other suiprises on these festive 
occasions ; even the youngest of the children 
is allowed to exercise his or her particular 
judgment in the selection of a gift. Prince 
Edward made quite a hit on the King’s recent 
birthday with a picture book explaining how 
the leopard gets its spots, a subject on which 
he had previously ascertained his grandfather 
was strangely ill-informed. His younger 
brother went one better with a toy torpedo- 
boat. From older friends his Majesty received 
more useful gifts. 


Some Presents to the Queen.—Consuelo 
Duchess of Manchester, who is invariably 
invited for the Sandringham birthday parties 
presented a pink and green enamel cigar box 
ornamented with rows of brilliants, while 
Mrs. Cornwallis-West’s gift took the form of 
a ruby and diamond bell push for the King’s 
writing table, 
Countess 
Torby sent a 
pair of long 
levastehs en, 
motoring 
gloves _ spe- 
cially made 
in Moscow 
and lined 
with the 
finest Rus- 


A PROHIBITED LONDON LADY SHOEBLACK 


London's only ‘lady shoeblack,"’ who has recently been pro- 
hibited from carrying on the boot-blacking business by the 
police. She used to stand outside a church in the Euston Road 


sian sable. Among innumerable other souvenirs, Mr. George 
Keppel’s little gold box was probably the most novel of all ; studded 
with jewels, it contained a clock of marvellous workmanship out of 
Which every hour springs a dainty humming bird which for one 
minute pours forth a flood of melody. It is a copy of a famous 
eighteenth-century trifle. 

The Kaiser at Home. 
—According toa writer 
in one of the most courtly 
of Berlin journals the 
Kaiser is very fond. of 
vegetables. ‘I have so 
many gardens,” he is 


A CHANGE OF FACE 


(Dean Lefroy, in denouncing the devotees 
of bridge, says ‘‘their faces grow hard and 
expressionless.’’] 


Her eyes that seemed twin stars to pierce 
The golden cloud that was her hair 


Now turn upon me with a fierce reputed to have said to 
Glare. the Katserin, “that 


surely you can let me 
have fresh vegetables 
every day.” He likes 
German beefsteak, ze., 
chopped meat and onions 
Where rose and lily once did dwell fried—this he eats with 

Her cheeks are now quite wornand thin; = pyashed potatoes ; it is, 
She looks, too, older since they fell in fact, his favourite 

In, dish. 


His Majesty can- 
Her brow is seamed with many a ridge, not stand oysters 
Her mien is sordid, grasping, base ; since he was made 
In fact, she’s suffering from bridge very ill by some 
Face, baked — molluscs 
which an august 
English relative once offered him. Fish must never be 
absent from his table, and he always eats quantities of it. 
“Tt is good for the brain,” he says, “as it contains plenty of 
phosphorus.” His early breakfast is at eight o’clock, and 
then he enjoys plenty of toast and butter prepared in the 
English fashion. His beloved sweets are pancakes with 
lemon juice and sugar over them. 


The ripe red lips so finely cut, 
To look upon them was delight, 
Are pallid now and always shut 
Tight. 


Generosity Rewarded.—The good that men do is happily not 
always interred with their bones, so the bust and tablet which the 
grateful citizens of Ascoli are about to erect in the old Neapolitan 
town to their benefactor will some day tell the wondering traveller 
from New Zealand—who never heard of trusts or corners—that 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan was a generous American gentleman who 
magnanimously restored their treasure to the people at a great loss 
to himself. £13,000 is said to be the sum given by Mr. Morgan 
for the famous cope. Surely not too great a price to pay for 
immortality. 


A Beautiful Princess.—The Duke of Aosta might well be the 
most sorrowful man at the Italian royal christening iast Sunday, 
for the birth of the infant Prince of Piedmont has deposed him from 
his position of heir-apparent to the crown. The duchess was too 
ill to attend the ceremony, but she, too, has lost the prospect of that 
career of splendour to which she is fitted by her beauty and accom- 
plishments. In any position she would be a notable figure, for she 
has a magnificent presence. ‘Tall and athletic, she has wonderful 
golden hair and always dresses beautifully. The duchess has all the 
pride of the Bourbons—in her single days she was Princess Héléne of 
O:léans—but with this she has also a sweet smile, a nimble wit, and 
delightful manners, Her youth was spent in England, and her 
marriage with the duke nine years ago was the most striking 
function that ever astonished the good people of Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

Extra Competitions.—I desire to remind my readers of the fact 
that there is a Fog and Mist Competition connected with THE 
TATLER for which I offer a Kodak No. 3A Pocket Camera, value 
£3 12s. 6d., for the best photograph of a fog or mist scene that 
shall be sent in by December 19. This will be followed by a Snow 
and Ice Competition for the best photograph sent in to THE TATLER 
by January 19. 


A CURIOUS PUBLIC-HOUSE SIGN 


An extraordinary public-house sign is to be seen outside the ‘Edinburgh Castle” in 

Limehouse. This place was formerly a thriving public-house, but has been acquired by 

Dr. Barnardo's Homes and is now a temperance restaurant. It is in a hall at the back 
of this place that Mr. Chamberlain will hold his big meeting on December 15 
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—-«e——~-|. The Widow of Admiral Makaroff. 


Madame Makaroff.—‘‘ Notre dame de Cronstadt ” is the affec- 
tionate appellation by which Madame Makaroff, widow of the late 
Vice-Adimiral Makaroff, commander-in-chief of the squadron in the 
East, whose tragic death on board the ill-fated Petvopaviovsh is still 
fresh in every mind, is known 
to the Russian Navy. For 
many years past her receptions 
and dinner parties have been 
regarded as the most brilliant 
and rvecherché in the gay capital 
of all the Russias, where she has 
gained for herself the distinction 
of being one of the 
most beautiful as 
well as one of the 
most courteous and 
affable of hostesses. 


England’s Sym- 
pathy.—Of Polish j 
origin, Madame 
Makaroff possesses 
all those delightful 
attributes that 
characterise the 
majority of her 
countrywomen and 
make them 
perhaps the 
most popular 
women in 
Europe. — Still 
young, beauti- 
ful, and 
talented, the 
story of her 
terrible be- 
reavement has 
aroused the profoundest sympathy on her behalf throughout the 
entire world; but of all the countless messages of condolence she 
received after the terrible catastrophe, those that came from England 
touched her the most. 


MADAME MAKAROFF 


The widow of the late Russian admiral. 
national dress of the Middle Ages 


A Russian View of Us.—The late Admiral Makaroff was 
deeply attached to this country and used often to express the 
opinion that “ Englishmen individually were the finest gentlemen 
going, but that Englishmen collectively were the veriest scamps in 
existence.” His wife evidently shared his former sentiments, for she 
loved to entertain the English residents in St. Petersburg, and her 
hospitable doors were always thrown open to the officers of our 
navy visiting the capital. Since her husband’s death Madame 
Makaroff has resided in Peterhof with her daughter and son. 


A Rare Bird.—The specimen of the great northern diver shown 
on this page was shot by Mr. Leonard Cundell of Hungerford. He 
recently had his attention attracted by a bird of unusual appearance 
which was disporting itself 
on the river Kennet at 
Hungerford ; after some 
little trouble he succeeded 
in securing it. This bird 
is described by the Rey. 
F. O. Morris in his H7s- 
tory of British Birds as 


IN THE CLOUDS 


[The observatory on Ben Nevis is about 
to be permanently closed owing to lack of 
funds. ] 


Observatories would appear 
To be exceedingly neglected ; 
Although they’ve lofty aims ’tis clear 


Their funds are lower than expected, being found in Iceland, 
sis Russia, Norway and 
But is it wonder that we deem Sweden, Lapland, and 


Such freaks too costly for the nation? 
For those who run them, it would seem, 
Are persons of the highest station, 


France, but in the latter 
rather more rarely, while 


in Italy only a_ single 
The men of science wail and weep, specimen has been re- 
But still the sum they keep demanding corded. In Cornwall one 


Seems, like Ben Nevis, rather steep was taken in May, 1828, 


To the untutored understanding. one was killed in 1842 
Though valiantly they beat the drum "ear Sheerness, and 
We only hear the same old story: others near Maidenhead 


in 1794 and at Newbury 
in 1810. 


No Liberal subscriptions come 
To help us to observe-a-Tory. 


She is wearing the Russian 
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A Fine Specimen.—The sea is mainly the resort of this species, 
but is occasionally found on rivers. When diving for food, one 
minute appears to be the usual time that they remain below. It is 
said by Meyer that they can stay under the surface for 34 min. 
and dive with ease 200 yd. They are courageous as well 
powerful birds, being able to swim from seven to cight miles per 
hour. ‘Their presence is detested by fishermen as they feed 
largely on young fish ; fourteen perch were found in the throat of one 
of them. The male bird is from 12 lb. to 14 lb. in weight, and the 
wings measure from 4 ft. 8 in. to overs ft. This is a remarkably fine 
specimen, and has attracted much attention from all parts to the 
taxidermist at Newbury by whom it is Leing set up. 


as 


A Pretty Christmas Number.—The Ovz/ooker issues a very 
pretty Christmas double number, in which there are necessarily 
many portraits of society women and much excellent literary matter. 
i congratulate Mrs. Harcourt Williamson on the great success which 
has attended her in connection with this publication. 


The New Journalism.—‘‘ With much regret,” writes a corre- 
spondent, ‘‘I learn that the breath of scandal is busy with the> fair 
fame of the Editor of THE TATLER. The information appears in 
the latest number of a school journal which, evtve nous, takes your 
frivolous paper for its model. According to this veracious authority 
local drawing-rooms—or should it be class-rooms ?—are discussing 
with much relish the portentous number of photographs constantly 
arriving of late for Miss—shall I say Up-to-Date ?—with the compli- 
ments of the Editor of THE TATLER. [| am loth to misconstrue the 
meaning of this possibly innocent item of news. Can it be 
that Miss Up-to-Date keeps a camera herself and that she was 
a diligent competitor in your Snapshot Competition ? It would 
be a relief to know that the facts are capable of such a 
reassuring explanation.” 


Shakspere Really Amusing.—Mr. Oscar Asche’s production 
of The Taming of the Shrew is out of sight the most spirited 
performance we have bad in London for years. The idea that 
Shakspere is dull is most certainly dispelled at the Adelphi, for 
the house simply rocks with infectious Jaughter—which is 
remarkable in an age which must 
really look upon Petruchio as a 
brute. The part suits Mr. Oscar 
Asche like a glove; Miss Lily 
Brayton as Katharine plays up to 
him admirably, but the strength of 
the performance is its complete 
unity. 


A Strange Combination. — 

Mr. Oswald Stoll, who is going to 
astonish the town with the Coli- 
seum, which is fast approaching 
completion, isa man of many parts. 

He shares with Mr. Moss the king- f 
ship of the music-hall business in | 
this country, yet he has written a 
book called The Grand Survival, | 
“a Theory of Immortality by 
Natural Law Founded upon a 
Variation of Herbert Spencer’s | 
Definition.” The essay is quite 
an excursus in philosophy. Mr. 
Stoll, I understand, is only 
thirty-eight, and as the head of \ 
many halls 
leads an ex- 
tremely busy 


life; yet he 

has been 

able to get 

through an 

enormous 

amount of 

heavy read- 

ing, and he 

knows his 

Darwin and A VISITOR TO OUR SHORES WHO DESERVED A BETIER 
is Spencer WELCOME THAN HE RECEIVED 
horoughly. The great northern diver recently shot at Hungerford 
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-—<«—._ The Youngest Conjurer in the World. —@ >~ 


About “ Potyzen.”—‘‘ When Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw,” writes an Irishman, “spoke of ‘potcheen 


punch’ he marked the limitation of his claim 
to be considered an Irishman. In Ireland 
what he calls ‘potcheen’ is pronounced ‘ pot- 
yeen.’ ‘Potcheen’ is the Dublin pronunciation, 
and down in the country 
—in the real Ireland that 
is to say—Mr. Shaw would 
therefore be counted a 


F N fi 
Dublin man, not an Irish- lll ‘uy 
man. Ireland makes a ERASE 


distinction between the AUR {0001 
two. The real Irishman ¢__SEEEEERET AE 
would not describe ‘ pot- = 
yeen’ as ‘a very mild 
stimulant. To him it is 
‘the raal_ shtuff, with 
double the _ intoxicating 
power of shop whisky. 
*Potyeen, the native 
spirit, distilled from pure 
barley—the ‘necthar 
that never saw the 
eye o’ the gauger’— 
was made in West- 
meath down to a few 
years ago and was 


sold by invisible fHE BOY CONJURER 


hands to those who 


have more than once 


lefta sovereign at a known rendezvous and re- 
turned to find it transmuted into a black bottle 
or two of a stimulant the reverse of ‘ mild.’ ” 


THE RIVER KENT, STAVELEY, WESTMORELAND 


These charming little pictures were photographed by 

Master C. H. Rowed, Eccleston Park, Prescot. Master 

Rowed is a little boy of ten years of age, and he tells 
me that he uses a Brownie kodak which cost 5s. 


Local Colour.—The novelist who aims at realism must always 
exp rience a difficulty in providing the necessary local colour from her 
own experience—I say her, since novel-writing is becoming more and 
a. more a feminine occupation—and I can conceive circum- 

stances under which the difficulty would be insuperable. 
Itis not given to every novelist in her teens, for example, 
to imitate the “ Amateur Casual.” One, I believe—a. 
Yankee, of course—is ambitious todo so. Just at pre- 
sent she is serving as a shop girl to get the exact point 
of view for her next novel. Quizzical people even suggest 
that the love passages this time will also be based upon 
personal experience—presumably her previous descrip- 
tions were hypothetical. Certainly her chapters on married life 
must have been more or less theoretical. As her next work is 
to be absolutely realistic no doubt she will herself marry for 
experience. Such experiments are open to the conscientious 
novelist in the States, for marriages there can be dissolved at 
a moment’s notice and nobody apparently be a penny the 
worse, But in this country I fear our spinster novelists will 
continue to theorise. 


looms 


The Cost of Naval War.—Our disappointed fire-eaters 
have evidently never set themselves the task of calculating in 
a businesslike way the cost of obtaining justice at the cannon’s 
mouth. Putting aside entirely the loss of life and the damage to 
the ships the ammunition fired away in a single naval battle 

represents a waste of some 
millions of pounds sterling. 
| The flagships of Lord 
Charles Beresford and 


Little Nelusco, who is appearing at the “ halls.’ He is wrapping 
could be trusted. I a canary in tissue paper before placing it in a pistol 


THE DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH SURROUNDED BY A BODYGUARD OF KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN 


This was at a bazaar at Dulwich in aid of the parish work of St. John the Evangelist, Goose Green 


Admiral Rojestvensky alone are each capable of consuming in an hour’s engagement torpedoes 
and ammunition to the value of at least three-quarters of a million sterling, At that rate 
“satisfaction” is apt to be unsatisfying. The only consolation the injured party can have is 
the reflection that the other fellow suffi red quite as much as he did, and in consequence is not 
likely to repeat the injury thus (problematically) avenged. Fortunately national egotism is 
always sufficient to convince each side that the other suffered more than he did. 


The Fog Fiend.—After our recent experience the annual discussion on fog and its remec ies 
is once again in full swing, but we are no nearer to Elysium. Sir Oliver Lodge’s electric fog- 
disperser is too expensive for practical use, and for the moment nobody offers a better expedient. 
If it were possible to fire a big gun or two in Hyde Park without breaking all the windows 
of the West-end the enemy might be dispersed. It was quite foggy at Woolwich the day of 
the King’s inspection till the royal salute was fired, and then the concussion of the guns blew 
even the remains of the mist away and let the sun come through. 


“The Man upon Horseback.”—* Your picture of President Roosevelt upon horseback,” 


writes a correspondent, “reminds me of an old campaign story about ‘ Teddy’ showing that 
the love of horseflesh was bornin him. Whena weakling of ten years old he was taken down to 
Georgia by his mother, and an old negro woman who sold ginger cakes in Savannah vouches 
fur the fact that while he was there he would not touch a ginger cake unless it was baked in 
the shape of a horse. The future President was passionately fond of those ginger cakes, 
‘and,’ quoth the veracious Yankee who told me the story, ‘the ginger has not yet gotten 
out of his system.’ ” 
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CHE TALIEER 


IF 


AN third prize of 7s. 6d. will be sent to Doris Wilmot Butler of 

Court Lodge, Hartfield Square, Eastbourne :— 

I would like to be my mother. She has finished growing and 
her education is over. She can go into a crowded room with 
dignity and grace without treading on anyone’s toes or upsetting 
silly little tables and getting red as Ido. She has learnt to play 
golf and bridge, but I am just beginning, and my enemies are fast 


increasing. Then I try to do my hair stylishly, but the hairpins 
fall out. I never know what to wear and my clothes will not set 
somehow. Altogether it is not great 


fun being only fifteen and I would 
much rather be mother. 


A fourth prize of 7s. 6d. will be sent to 


Mrs. Marten, Marshal’s Wick, St. First Prize, 
Albans, who sends the following :— 
1 am old, and stout, and Jame. If 
I had to be somebody else why cer- 


tainly I would be my daughter Eva— 
young, slight, and active, the joy of 


WHO WOULD I BE? 


One Guinea. 


Mrs. Shirley Litchfield, the Manor House, 
Thames Ditton 


If I had to be somebody else I would te my 
own great-great-granddaughter, in position not 
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NOT YOURSELF, WHO WOULD YOU BE? 
The Interesting Result of “The Tatler’s ” 


Latest Competition. 


Their secret wish : who now they fain would be— 
This one a king, and that a gracious queen ; 

A statesman this ; a gladsome mother she ; 
Each soul its fancy laying bare I ween. 


Before your chair a generous feast of taste 
Is spread beneath your eyes, and men may show 
The goal to which their inmost heart would haste. 
Yourself, unseen, shall every heart’s wish know. 


Mrs. Parry of Haddenham, Cambridge- 
shire, would like to be the Czar of 
Russia. She gives her reasons :— 


That I might stay war and bid 
brave soldiers return to home and 
peace. That I might by my beneficent 
ukase send prosperity and happiness 
throughout my empire. That I might 
redress wrongs to the uttermost— 


life before her, good and true, worthy 
of the love which a tall young Scotch 
laird lays at her feet. Be it understood 
I do not want the young Scotch lover ; 
far from it, my own good man I would 
not change for all the good-looking 
young ones in Bonnie Scotland. And 
so maybe I will keep as I am for fear 


unlike my present circumstances, yet living a 
life as much fuller than this as is mine than 
my gtandmother’s — fuller because body and 
mind would be educated to grasp and understand 
the whole of life. Inheritor of another century 
of progress ; space and time bridged by wonderful 
new ways of locomotion, aerial and terrestrial, 
by perfection of telegraphy, and perhaps tele- 
pathy. Life made easier by means now un- 
dreamt of; pain and sickness conquered—yes, 


punish wrongdoers and banish evil 
counsellors and self-seekers, and stand 
before the nation as a noble and just 
ruler. Then might I walk fearless 
through the land, fearing no Nihilist 
or hidden terror, secure in the love of 
my people. 


Miss Ellen Terry is a popular favourite 
in the dramatic world. 


Mrs. Bannister 


the ‘‘ gude”? man should love me less. 


Several correspondents express a desire 
to be Mr. Andrew Carnegie ; Miss Bailey 
of Glenholme, Preston Drive, Brighton, 
is one of these, but she would not give 
so much inoney to libraries, while Mr. J. Bennett of the Nook, 
Peppard Common, Henley-on-Thames, would employ Mr. Carnegie’s 
money in the relief of the unemployed. Two or three correspon- 
dents desire to be M. Jean de Reszke and others Madame Melba, 
while Lord Charles Beresford is a popular favourite. - Miss Mary E. 
Weston of Salisbury House, Blandford, Dorset, desires to be the 
Bishop of London ; she writes as follows :— 

The man IJ should like to be is our present Bishop of London 
(Winnington-Ingram). It must be so glorious to influence as he 
does so many thousands of one’s fellow 
creatures, to speak to a large and 
fashionable congregation one day and 
to be just as welcome at a meeting in 
the slums the next. He is so very 
human, and feels with us as well as 
for us, does not expect perfection or 
shut his eyes to the sins and sorrows 
of this world, but with his sympathy 
helps a forlorn and_ shipwrecked 
brother to take heart again. 


Mr. A. Warner of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge, is humorous :— 
Who to be? That is the question. 
How about Mr. Balfour? Not for 
worlds; I loathe golf. Shall I say 
Marie Studholme? No thanks; I 
have no desire to be portrayed so 
lavishly on post cards. Who said 
Rojestvensky ? Emphatically no; in 
my naval engagements I should prefer 
to be pitched against something more 
powerful than a harmless fishing fleet. “Little Tich” sounds 
tempting. Shall 1? No; Iam buffoon enough already. Let’s be 
just plain ‘ Bill Bailey.” Why? Because, being a mythical 
gentleman, he will never have to decide who he would rather ke 
if he were not himself. 
Several correspondents burst into poetry, Mr. S. M. Forman. of 
Trewhitt Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, expressing himself as follows :— 
If I could will, this soul of mine should flit 
And find another home wherein to dwell. 
Then for a time, bethink me, I would sit 
There in your judgment seat where many tell 


inheriting our present grit and muscle, may Tin 
a hundred years reappear as my own descendant. 


WHO WOULD I BE? 


Second Prize, Half-a-Guinea. 


Had I the choice my wife I’d choose to be 
(Forgive the tribute to her worth I pay) 
If but to fathom all her love for me 
And filch the secret of her winsome way; 


‘The tender hopes, the trust that never fails, 
The faith, the constancy, the patient care, 

The steadfast heart, the courage that avails 
Life’s tears and toils and sorrowings to beat. 


To live with such sweet fortitude the space 
Of one brief day were task enough for man; 
Yet she inherits but the simple grace 
Bestowed on womanhood when earth began, 
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Barr of the Oaks, Andover, would like to 
be her :— 

Because I envy her her engaging 
personality, her clever and natural 
manner of acting, and her power of compelling the love and 
admiration of thousands of people. 

Miss Betty Wright, 326, Hamstead Road, Handsworth, Birmingham, 
writes :— 

My choice would be a man of genius with a future—not a past 
—and so I say, Pett Ridge, who is so often described as ‘ the 


coming man in our literary world and a modern Dickens.” A 
genius who has the gift to make his fellow creatures laugh. Also 


I agree with Dryden that— 
Time, place, and action may with pains be wrought, 
But genius must be born and never can be taught. 


Mrs. Harry Monkman, Monks 
Pickering, Yorkshire, writes :— 


Hut, 


King Edward VII., because I think 


Mr. Edward A. Morgan, 17, Hurstbourne he’s the greatest diplomatist and 
Road, Forest Hill tactician the world has known. A 
broad-minded, good-hearted, true 


Englishman, always ready to help the 
needy and a staunch supporter of all 
manly sport. Long live the King ! 


Miss Elsie M. Hayes, 
Lewisham Hill, writes :— 


Astley Bank, 


Could I be other than I am I 
would be a girl who I know but 
seldom meet. She cares for essentials, 
I trouble over trivialities ; she works 
well, I idle badly ; she would learn, I 
teach; she has a view of life—a 
tolerant perspective, a standpoint—in 
the heart of every individual ; what I 
envy, she rejoices at; in what I condemn, she sees extenuating 
circumstances ; she never flinches at the worst nor exults over- 
much at the good, but believes the best is still to come. She is 
my better self. : 


The Rev. Charles Ernest Dixon, writing from St. Jude’s Vicarage, 
Halifax, says :— : 

Who? 

husband. 


My wife. Why? Because she has such an excellent 
Altogether I have no reason to be dissatisfied with my first experience 
in our “ Who and Why Competition.” 
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A Quaint Sign on a_ Shop. 


“S.P.Q.R.” — Lady Lawson writes from Bombay: ‘“ Walking 
along the Mall at Simla last week my journalistic eye was caught by 
the letters, ‘S.P.Q.R.,’ below the signboard of one of the best native 
silversmiths, by name Jagat Narain. My curiosity was immediately 
excited, for I did not think that Jagat Narain could possibly know that 
these letters (as every English schoolboy is aware) stand for the national 
shout of triumph of the ancient Romans—Senatus Populus que 
Romanus (t.e., the Senate and the Roman People) and that they appear 
on the Arch of Titus and other memorials of great victories. Entering 
the shop I inquired in an insinuating manner why those letters were 
placed outside. To my great amusement the native proprietor, who 
spoke English unusually well, answered glibly, ‘Small profits, quick 
returns.’ 


How to Succeed.—“ He proceeded to explain that great success 
had attended him ever since he had put up the signboard, and also 
that recently a colonel sahib from Umballa had told him they were 
Roman letters. I suppose the truth is that strangers differentiate 
between his shop as the ‘S.P.Q.R.’ and all the ‘Jugat Singhs’ and 
‘Lal Chands’ round about, and so his business prospers, and I recom- This photograph was taken at Bude in Cornwall a week or two ago, whilst in 
mend the idea to all petty dealers in England who wish for ‘ quick Pondons tie 10g, wasyso}dense thatsphotographywas/ampossible 
returns.” As I turned away I 
thought of the words from 
Hamlet :— 


To what base uses we may return ! 


AN ENGLISH RIVIERA 


far as the founders of the great 
bank are concerned there are no 
Couttses left in the male line. 
Thomas Coutts had only two 
daughters, one of whom, Sophia, 
married Sir Francis Burdett,’and 
became the mother of Baroness 
Burdett- Coutts. The Couttses 
came originally from Montrose. 
The name ought to be pronounced 
“Coots,” but Scots people who 
think they are speaking nicely 
often call it ‘* Cowtts.” e 


Imperial Cwsar, dead and turned to clay, 
Might stop a hole to keep the wind away. 
Next morning, rising early, I 
photographed the shop before six 
o'clock, just at the psychological 
moment when the sun’s rays were 
illuminating the mystic lettering, 
‘ S P O R 72 


Coutts Redivivus.— I notice 
from the 77mes that Mr. Francis 
Burdett Thomas Money Coutts 
has just changed his name to 
simple ‘‘ Francis Coutts,” and it is 
under that designation he has 
issued his new volume of poems. 
Mr. Coutts is the only son of the 
late Rev. J. D. Money of Stodham 
Park. He assumed the additional 


“Duff” Transmogrified. — 
Apropos of changes of name and 
of the death of the squire of 
Vaynol, Mr. George William Duff- 
Assheton-Smith of Vaynol, I may 
notice that the Duffs have had a 
curious way of changing their 
names. ,Thus Sir Mount Stuart 


fC in 188 M Grant-Duff is the grandson of a 
name of Coutts in 1880. Mr. A SHOP ON THE MALL, SIMLA—“'S.P.Q.R. Grant, the historian of the 


Coutts is closely connected with This is not a scene in ancient Rome but in modern Simla. The explanation of Mahrattas, while his own brother 
the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. So the mystic letters will be found in the above paragraph 


took the name of Ainslie. The 
squire of Vaynol’s father was also 
a Duff, and he took the additional name of Assheton- 
Smith under the will of the widow of his grand- 
uncle. Andrew Halliday, who dramatised many of 
Scott’s novels, was born Andrew Halliday Duff, but 
he dropped the Duff altogether. 


What's in a Name ?—As I am greatly interested 
in genealogy I never miss reading the advertise- 
ments in the Zzmes dealing with changes of name. 
The other day I noticed that Mr. W. Anstruther 
Thomson—whose father, the veteran sportsman, died 
the other day—has changed to Gray the Thomson 
which his grandfather annexed on account of his 
succession to the estate of Charleton. Again, 
Mr. Ernest Seton Thompson has recently become 
known as Mr. Thompson Seton. He belongs to 
the very ancient Scottish family of Seton, which is 
the real name of the ducal Gordons, Elizabeth 
Gordon, heiress, having married an Alexander 
Seton. 


A Good Case for Charity.--The secretary of the 
Royal Waterloo Hospital for Children and Women 
in the Waterloo Bridge Road makes a_ very 
earnest appeal that I should put the case of that 
hospital before my readers. This hospital is doing 
splendid work and yet is very much pressed for 
AN ADDRESS WITHOUT WORDS WHICH REACHED ITS DESTINATION funds for its maintenance. The Prince of Wales 


The addressee is a Mr. Bridge, Great Budworth, Northwich, Cheshire has this year doubled his subscription. 
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Chance 


ae his is certainly a world of contrasts and contradictions. 
brought to my table this morning another of those wonderful 
advertisements of the Savoy Hotel which the 77es is now printing 
like a serial romance, in which it is explained how one may make a 
dinner last as long as a theatre performance—the preceding instal- 
ment having enumerated the theatres within walking distance of the 
hotel. And with this fascinating advertisement came 7he Animals’ 
Defender, containing an article on “ The Folly of Meat-eating.” 

The Savoy’s best advertisement, in my thinking, is the gold 
crusader who has just been set up over the portico, It is a real 
pleasure to walk beneath him. 

The Animals Defender, which is an American paper, has no 
politics, but it is anti-Roosevelt on the ground that a country which 
has a sportsman fora president is bound to foster the tendency to 
kill. Boys under Roosevelt are bound to think more of hunting and 
shooting than if he were a vegetarian. Americans must be more im- 
pressionable than we are. Mr. Balfour’s refusal to read the papers 
has not influenced the sale of any journal in this country. 


* * 


A shop window in lower Regent Street is exhibiting a motor car 
fora child. It is a very attractive little carriage to look at, but 
what the consequences will be if such toys become common is not an 
agreeable matter for thought. Grown-up chauffeurs can be suffi- 
ciently careless and light-headed. Beggars on horseback are not in 
it with holiday children—such as Miss Nesbit writes about, for 
example—in motor cars. 

I can recommend Miss Nesbit’s new book, Ze Phenix and the 
Carpet, to anyone who wants to laugh quietly. It is really very 
good. If we are to have glorifications of mischief this is the way to 
do it. At all costs invasion by Buster Brown must be repulsed. 

Buster Brown is an American boy whose scrapes are glorified 
every Sunday in one of the American papers. A bookful of his 
adventures bas just been published in England. If there is one thing 
that we do not need in this country it is the importation of American 
nursery naughtiness. 


~ ss 


Has anyone ever seen ...e statue of Mr. Forces Robertson in 
St. James’s Park? No. But it is there all the same. You pass it 
in walking from Spring Gardens to Storey’s Gate, on the left. It is 
our actor to the life—in a classical part—but by some accident 
it is labelled James I1.! : 

Close by is a notice board with a horribly disquieting legend 
upon it. The War Office and the Home Office we know to be 
rotten. Everyone says so. But we had hopes of the navy. And 


yet this says :— 
“ ADMIRALTY 


NO THOROUGHFARE.” 


™ * 


By the way, isit not time that the police, in their own interests, 
suppressed the portraits of Adolf Beck’s double? I see him at 
every turn, usually accompanied bya portrait of Mr. Beck, and every 
time the two faces are less alike. 

It is very odd that outside fiction and the drama (where they 
are as common and as alike as peas) there are no doubles capable 
of taking in anyone but the editors of popular magazines and the 
police. I remember a series of portraits of doubles which one of 
the magazines once gave. The whole point of the text was to show 
how like they were, but the portraits gave away every case. 

It is Scotland Yard’s combined readiness to see double and 
refusal to confess a mistake which is calculated to make men who 
are the least like other men (as all of us are except Little Tich 
feel uneasy as they walk about in a wicked city like London. 

The fear might lead to a really active altruism. Under its stimulus 
we might really be concerned to prevent others from doing wrong— 
lest we be arrested in their stead and sworn into penal servitude. 
“Lead those who resemble us ever so slightly also not into tempta- 
tion” is a clause which will have to be inserted in our daily prayer. 
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_ By we 
aD Tartarin. 


It is also due to Mr. Adolf Beck—now that the object lesson 
is over—that these double portraits should be suppressed. The 
field will then be left clear for Mr. Ricketts and Mr. Shannon, 
whose beautiful heads close together it is impossible to avoid at any 
exhibition of pictures this autumn, 

I found them the other day at the New Gallery ; then I looked 
in at the New English Art Club, and there they were again, very 
mysterious and precious, and then walking up Bond Street I stopped 
at the Society of Twelve’s exhibition and found them once more. 
I now think of them as the artistic sublimation of joined brotherhood 
—like the Bohemian sisters at one of the music-halls. 


os 


Apropos of freaks, what is there that excites interest in Zutka ? 
I went to wonder the other night and could see nothing but a tall 
contortionist simulating the movements of an automaton and folding 
himself up very closely ina box. That is not a very entertaining 
kind of performance. I gather that people are supposed to look 
upon Zutka as an ingenious and mysterious piece of mechanism, but 
the performance on the trapeze alone gives that away. The trapeze 
should have been omitted if anyone was to be seriously perplexed. 

The thing is just Phroso over again with a tight, but by no means 
very difficult, fit in the box and the trapeze added. These sham 
dolls bore me horribly. Five minutes of Marceline are worth all the 
Phrosos and Zutkas ever thought of. Even the magic kettle is better. 


* bl 


I have discovered a really good present for a good child. Uncle 
Theodore is its name. Uncle Theodore is a clay head—genial and 
friendly but intensely bald. He stands on the table without a hair 
on his head, But on his crown are furrows, and his skull is quite 
empty. You therefore fill it with water and sow Agrostis grass seed 
in the furrows, and in a few days his hair will begin to grow, and 
grow greener and longer while you watch. And then you scrape it 
off and begin again. 

The whole thing sounds as if it were invented by Mr. George R. 
Sims, but I do not think it was. Of course it is very like the old’ 
game of sowing mustard and cress on flannel but much more amusing. 


ss os 


Will someone tell me why it is necessary so often to change the: 
colour of postage stamps? I can understand the occasional need of 
new designs but not change of colour. The new halfpenny stamps 
wear a shade of meek green which causes me to think twice before 
submitting them to the further indignity of licking. The old half- 
penny stamps seemed all right, once one was used to them, but none 
of the new stamps are so worthy as the rich red of the Victoria 
penn‘es in the seventies. 
<2 
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Marriage Motives 


[A contemporary declares that girls who dress expensively do not improve 
their chances of getting married.] 


Phyllis, is each gentle art, 
Every frill and furbelow, 
Meant to captivate my heart? 
If that really should be so, 
Need I say, my darling one 

May consider it as done ? 


But although my love is thine, 
None the less ’tis sad but true 
That I must, alas! decline, 
Phyllis dear, to marry you. 
Frills and furbelows and such 
Cost, you know, a lot too much, 


I will flirt with you like mad 
(If, of course, I am allowed), 
But I must—’tis very sad— 
Choose a wife from out the crowd, 
Just a girl of common sense 
With an eye to save exfense, 
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Two Wild Animals in Captivity. 


A Millionaire’s Mansion.—Mr. Pierpont Morgan is 
making very considerable alterations in the house in 
Prince’s Gate, the freehold of which he bought for £30,000 
from the executors of the late Mrs. Schenley of Pittsburg, 
and he intends to make this a centre for most of his art 
treasures and other curios. Among other things he is 
putting in a lift, which runs up the middle of the square 
hall and staircase. It is a curious illustration of the 
peculiarities of London that during the investigation of title 
it was discovered that this house and the terrace attached 
were built on portions of two different estates. The house 
is a fine one, looking out on Hyde Park and standing 
well back behind a private drive from the Kensington high 
road, 


Vanishing Knightsbridge.—Another “ improvement” 
will soon be effected in Knightsbridge that will sweep away 
nearly all the remains of the old “ hamlet ” which used 
to lie between London and Kensington on either side 
of the bridge over the West Burn. The houses on the 
A TRAPPED TIGER north side opposite the new post office are all to come 


This tiger was recently trapped in the Bombay district by some officers of the 1oth Hussars, and the down. Eleven of them are already condemned, shut up, 

photograph was taken by Trooper F. Day of that famous corps, The animal is a fine!specimen and and awaiting the housebreaker. The rest will follow in 
E yarrior. in which it i i Y is interesting as it is built after an A 5 F c 

no doubt an old warrior. The cart in which it is being conveyed is interestin; time, and on the cleared sites will be built a huge block 


English model although, of course, it is of a very much rougher design i 
te : of flats and shops extending from the French 


Embassy to the Wilton Gate which will match 
the block which was recently erected on the 
south side when the road was widened. Then 
Knightsbridge will be newer than the newest 
parts of Chelsea or the Brompton Road, and 
the ghost of the good knight who built the 
bridge will stare if it comes prowling around 
to see what the moderns are doing. 


Chrysanthemum Decorations.—As a table decoration 
the chrysanthemum is extremely popular just now, and I 
should not be surprised if some of our smart people give & 
chrysanthemum parties by way of a novelty in imitation 
of the Mikado. At the dinner party given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Hubert Husey at 68, Cromwell Gardens, Sa 
recently in celebration of their silver wedding the table ea a 
was amass of chrysanthemums. The decorations, by 
the way, were not left to the servants but were done by 
Mrs. Husey and her daughter. It is becoming quite the 
habit with hostesses who have a 
keen colour sense themselves to 
arrange their own flowers, and 
the result is very often more 
artistic because less conventional 
than if the arrangement had 
been done by professional hands. 
The massive silver bowl, for 
example, which had been 
presented by the friends of 
Mr. and Mrs. Husey was 
in this instance filled with 
flowers and occupied a con- 
spicuous position in the 
centre of the table. 


Se 

eas 
mY 
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A Gramophone Fanatic.—I confess 
to being a gramophone fanatic. I get 
more amusement out of a gramophone 
than out of any other pastime whatever. 
The question, ‘What is your 
favourite gramophone record ?” will 
soon be as much a popular question 
as “What is your favourite author 
or favourite amusement?” My 
own favourite of the cheaper records 
is certainly Mr. Harrison’s singing 
of “Drink to me only with thine 
eyes,” and of the expensive 
records, Madame Melba’s mad 
scene from Lucia di Lammer- 
moor. Both of these are 
thrilling, enchanting ! 


Sturdy Sea Dogs All.— 
In the pathetic evidence 


given at the Hull inquiry THE TROTTING OSTRICH OF ARKANSAS 
there were flashes of heroism A remarkable bird which is attracting great attention at the American spa of Hot Springs. 
that lit up the sad details. Similarly equipped to a thoroughbred horse this bird trots a mile in two minutes’ 


What could be more dra- 

matic than the story of Boatswain Costello of the Gud/ 
crawling through the shot-holes of the sinking Crane to 
succour the wounded in the forecastle and then expecting 
the court to blame him for taking risks instead of com- 


ae 
mending him as a hero? What more like the old sea- ay a 
king spirit than that of the wounded mate of the Crave . == 
when Costello wanted to help him into the boat? == 

oe 


“No,” he said, “the skipper’s gone and I must be the 
last man to leave the ship.” These Hull fishermen are 
of the right stuff. I know of none save, perhaps, 
their Scottish rivals who come down from the north or 
even round from the western coasts to compete 
with them, “These men,” said an old skipper to @p 
me the other day, “‘are the cream of the seafaring 
folk of the world. Man a fleet with them and it 
will sweep the seas if you send it out with an old 
bolster for admiral.”” A sailor the other day said 
that given Lord Charles Beresford and the veriest 


hull he would send every rival fleet to the bottom. THE PORTERS OF PARIS-A SCENE ON THE BOULEVARDS 
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WEE AGA Ie ke 


week from any quarter. 


script will be returned. 


UNDER THE SPREADING 


The Editor of ‘“ The Tatler” offers One Guinea for the best short story or anecdote sent in each 
The story must -e addressed to the Chestnut Editor, ‘“‘ The Tatler.” 
The Editor will publish and pay small amounts for others of the stories sent in, but no manu- 
Contributors must write on one side of the paper only. 
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CHESTNUT TREE. 


The Editor receives so many “ Chestnuts” which have already been published on this page that he advises intending contributors 


to study the carlier issues. 


MM: James P. Rice, 5, Fairfield Park, Rathgar, co. Dublin, sends 
this story, by which he wins the prize of one guinea :— 
One to Figaro 

_ A certain town in the west of Ireland boasts only one shaving 
and hair-dressing saloon. Enter Father Pat, the parish priest, 
one morning for a shave. The barber was very much given to 
looking upon the wine when it was red, and it must have been 
crimson the night before, for his hand shook ominously, a fact 
which did not escape Father Pat’s notice, but he resolved to chance 
it and accordingly sat down in the tonsorial chair. Hardly had 
the operation begun when the parish priest receiveda deep gash 
in the chin which bled profusely. ‘‘ Confound you, man !” said 
he. This is all the effects of that cursed drink.” ‘Yes, your 
riverence,” meekly replied the:knight of the lather, “it does make 
the skin tinder.” 


From Miss E. McKeown, 17, Ulsterville, Belfast :— 
Full at Last 

Some years ago when the Carl Rosa Opera Company were 
playing Yast in Dublin it happened that the representative of 
Faust was very corpulent of person, and this led to his sticking 
fast in the trap-door, being unable to comply with Mephistopheles’s 
final command to descend to the lower regions. Mephistopheles 
warbled forth his injunction more than once, but still Faust stuck 
where he was. A dead pause followed, broken by the kindly 
encouragement of one gallery boy to a friend in the “ gods,” 
“Larry, my boy, there’s luck for us all ; the place is full.” 


Sent by Miss E. G. Spalding, 146, Drury Lane, W.C. :— 
A Practical Problem 

A boy went into a confectioner’s shop and asked for a glass of 
lemonade. When it was given him he took it, looked at it, and 
said he would have a bun instead. The bun was given him ; 
he ate it and was walking out of the shop when the confectioner 
called after him, “ Hi, you haven’t paid for your bun.” “‘f No,” 
said the boy, ‘I gave you back the lemonade for that.”’ ‘* But,” 
said the man, ‘‘ you did not pay for the lemonade.” ‘I didn’t 
drink it,” said the boy, and walked out of the shop leaving the 
confectioner calculating. 

Turning 

Two women overheard talking in a poor district of London: 
“* Did ye ever ’ear tell of Lot’s wife?” ‘ Well, no, Mrs. Brown, 
I can’t say I ever did. Why?” “ Well, I don’t know very much 
about ’er myself, but I ’ave ’eard tell of ’er that she turned into a 
pillar of salt.” ‘ Lor, did she ? What funny things one does ’ear 
nowadays. It was only this morning I was out with my ’usband 
and ’e turned into a public-house.” 


From Miss Crerar, 49, Newark Drive, Pollokshields, Glasgow :— 
Just for Luck 

Scene, the boxing booth at a village fair. A meek-looking 
little individual offers to have a few rounds with the proprietor. 
After one or two preliminary sparring bouts the small man is 
successful in placing “one” on his opponent’s face, and much to 
everyone’s surprise the latter goes down like a stone. Picking 
himself up and feeling his face ruefully he says, ‘What a hard 
glove that is. Is there anything in it?” ‘ Oh,” comes the reply, 
“just a horseshoe for luck.” 


Miss D. Ellis, Osborne Lodge, Ascot Heath, writes :— 
Sound Pig—No Pork 

It is the custom in many villages for the cottager having a pig 
ready to kill to go round to the big houses trying to get the best 
joints bespoken. A friend of mine having promised to take a leg 
met the child of the pig-killer and inquired, ‘‘ Well, Tommy, 
why has mother not sent the pork?” ‘‘ Please, sir, the pig got 
better,” replied the boy. 


From Mr. E. Chance, c/o Mrs. B. Dalton, Maltravers Street, 


Arundel :— 
Bailed Out 


At the conclusion of the assizes at a certain southern town the 
legal luminaries indulged in a cricket match. A well-known judge 
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presently occupied the wicket, and so persistently did he display 
the stonewalling tactics that his opponents despaired of getting 
him out. After a futile appeal of “leg before” the judge said to 
the umpire, ‘I wonder if I’m to be imprisoned here until next 
assizes ?” He had barely spoken when an extra fast one removed 
the cross-pieces. ‘‘ No, my lord,” replied the umpire with a siy 
grin, “you are bailed out.” 


From Miss Mary Lloyd, Brough, E. Yorks :— 
Clerical Toadyism 

Many years ago in a little village the parson of the parish 
never began the service until the squire’s wife came. On one 
occasion he kept the congregation waiting a quarter of an 
hour, much to the annoyance of an old farmer; at last, seeing 
the good lady enter the church, the parson ascended the pulpit, 
saying, ‘I will arise and go unto my father.” The impetuous 
old farmer, whose patience had been sorely tried, stood up and 
said, “And quite time you did.” 


Sent by Mr. A. T. Clarke, Rythemead, Thames Ditton, Surrey :— 
A Miracle Illustrated 
A priest in Ireland having preached a sermon on miracles was 
asked by one of his congregation walking homewards to explain a 
little more lucidly what a miracle meant. ‘Is it a miracle you 
want to understand ?” asked the priest. “ Walk on there in front 
of me and Ill think how I can explain it to you.” The man 
walked on, and the priest came after him and gave him a tremen- 
dous kick. ‘“ Ugh!” roared the man, “Why did you do that?” 
“ Did you feel it ?” inquired the priest. ‘* To be sure I did,” replied 
the man. ‘ Well, then, it would have been a miracle if you had 
not.” 
A Funeral or a Fire 
A commercial traveller in a railway carriage was holding forth 
on his great ability in being able to read any man’s character and 
his intentions at sight. A Jew travelling in the same compartment 
asked whether he could tell him what his intentions were in going 
to Birmingham. ‘Oh, yes,” replied the commercial, ‘I should say 
you were going there to take a small shop, fill it with, say, about 
£50 worth of bankrupt stock, insure it for £500, leave your lighted 
cigar about, and return to town next week £450 to the good.” 
“Excellent, splendid, grand idea,” said the Jew, “I was going 
there to bury my sister, but she will keep.” 


From Miss Stafford Johnson, Branstone, Grantham :— 
The Frankness of Childhood 

A certain gentleman was entertaining a party of friends at 
dinner. Towards the conciusion of the repast the little daughter of 
the host was brought in ; she looked round at the guests, and fixing 
her attention particularly on one approached the back of his chair 
and began parting his hair. He turned round, and taking the 
little maid on his knee asked her what she might be doing at the 
back of his head. She promptly replied, to the consternation of 
all present, “ Oh, Mr. Smith, I was only looking for your other face, 
for my dad says you’re a two-faced man.” 


Sent by Miss C. Beal, Cook’s Hill, Mundesley, Norfolk :— 
Going to School 
“Come here, Pat, you truant, and tell me why you come to 
school so late this morning,” said an Irish schoolmaster to a ragged 
and shoeless urchin whose “ young idea” he had undertaken to 
teach “ how to shoot.” “ Please, your honour,” replied the ready- 
witted scholar, “ the frost made the way so slippery that for every 
step forward I took two steps backward.” “Don’t you see, Pat,” 
was the rejoinder of the pedagogue, ‘‘that at that rate ye would 
never have reached school at all?” “Just what I thought to 
myself, yer honour,” replied the boy, “and so I turned to go home, 
and after a time I found myself at school.” 
Dies to Save his Life 
An Irishman meeting another asked what was become of their 
old acquaintance, Patrick Murphy. ‘Arrah, now, dear honey,” 
answered the other, ‘‘ poor Paddy was condemned to be hanged, 
but he saved his life by dying in prison,” 
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ss H ang that brute !- muttered the tall, clean- 
shaven young man in the smoking 
carriage, while he shook his fist at a glaring advertisement which 
had mocked him from every platform and almost from every field on 
his journey down to Hampshire; ‘it ought to be made a criminal 
offence to annoy the public in this way !” 

Perhaps it ought ; still, upon the face of it, Muir’s Marvellous 
Mixture did not look so very much more offensive than the surround- 
ing soaps and pills as to justify special condemnation. George 
Lawrence, being happily exempt from physical maladies, had no 
quarrel with the insistent Muir on that account. What he did very 
naturally object to was being confronted at every turn with the 
name of a base-born and abominably wealthy rival. 

Under any circumstances it would have been a saddening thing 
to think of Sir Peter Wrey throwing his daughter at the head of the 
son and successor of the original Marvellous Mixture man ; but 
such a spectacle was rendered additionally abhorrent to that rising 
barrister, George Lawrence, by the fact that he himse'f happened 
to be over head and ears in love with Amy Wrey. And he was only 
a rising barrister, not yet a risen one ; and he could not venture to 
make a formal offer of marriage to Amy although he had reason 
to believe that she did not altogether dislike him; and he was a 
perfect fool to be going to Sheldon Park at all. Or so, at all events, 
he morosely said to himself. 

Not that he could very well have declined the written invitation 
which Amy had despatched to him on her mother’s behalf. Another 
gun was wanted, it appeared, and Sir Peter and Lady Wrey hoped 

- that Mr. Lawrence might be disengaged for a day or two. “Mr. Muir 
also is coming at the same time,” the writer had added—perhaps not 
without some intention of suggesting a vague appeal for protection. 
Such an appeal was not in any case to be disregarded notwithstand- 
ing the inability under which George Lawrence, who was due ata 
distant assize town on the following morning, found himself to spend 
more than a single night at Sheldon Park. He would have, of 
course, to explain why he had not brought his gun with him; what 
would be a little more difficult to explain satisfactorily to his host 
and hostess was the precipitation with which, in that unarmed 
condition, he had agreed to join a shooting party. 

“ But, really, I don’t care what they think,” was the reflection 
with which he solaced himself as he climbed into the dogcart which 
had been sent to meet him. ‘Say what I may, they’ll know well 
enough what has brought me down here, and they’re vcry welcome 
to know. I daresay they know, too, that though they can lead Amy 
to the mixture they can’t make her drink it.” 

That was not so certain. The brown-haired, brown-eyed, and 
charmingly pretty young lady who chanced to be strolling across the 
park at the moment when his vehicle passed the lodge, and whom 
he lost no time in greeting, hinted, if she did not say it in so many 
words, that parental urgency was likely to triumph over her personal 
disinclination, 

Sir Peter Wrey’s income had been seriously reduced ; he had 
sons to provide for and a daughter for whom it was most desirable 
that some well-to-do husband should be secured. This was the 
question submitted to Mr. Lawrence, who was too modest and too 
stupid to make the reply which he ought to have made. What he 
did say was that he had rushed down to Hampshire upon false 
pretences, that he must absolutely depart the next morning before lazy 
covert-shooters were out of their beds, and that he hoped Miss Wrey 
would be kind enough to concoct some plausible sort of excuse for 
him should her parents require any. 

As might have been anticipated Miss Wrey declined to oblige 
him. ‘After all,” she remarked, ‘‘ Mr. Muir is not so very much 
more offensive than other people, and I must say for him that he has 
always been kindness itself to me,” 

So it was a crestfallen and dejected young barrister who presently 
stammered out lame excuses to Lady Wrey, a stout, matronly 
personage who politely assured him that his absence on the morrow 
would not matter a bit. Rosy, grey-bearded Sir Peter, standing with 
his back to the fire and his coat-tails gathered up under his arms, 
did, to be sure, on receiving a similar intimation and apology, 
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exclaim, ‘Oh hang it all! this is really too bad of you, my dear 
fellow!” But he did not look inconsolable nor did he offer further 
remonstrances. 

“1 can’t think why the deuce you asked the man,” he remarked 
subsequently to his wife, ‘still less can I understand his having 
thought it worth while to accept the invitation. However, that’s his 
affair, and I’m not sorry that Amy won’t be able to draw compari- 
sons to-morrow between him and Muir, who is as miserable a shot as 
ever | have had the misfortune to meet—besides being an arrant 
cad.”’ 

Lady Wrey replied with a placid smile that she was not quite the 
goose that Sir Peter gave her credit for being. She had in reality 
invited Lawrence because she was aware that her daughter had had 
a sentimental fancy for the young man which might have been 
increased by a refusal to let him into the house, and also because 
she did nct dread the result of comparisons between him and _ his 
rival. An arrant cad Mr, Muir might be, and probably was; but 
Eton and Christchurch had polished the outer surface of him 
sufficiently for all ordinary social purposes and he was, without 
doubt, in love. The impecunious Lawrence might go or stay for 
anything that his experienced hostess cared, 

That he must go Lawrence had already made up his mind, and 
he had not been seated many minutes. at the dinner table before 
he wished with all his angry and wounded heart that he had never 
come. Almost opposite to him he could see the odious Muir, who 
had just arrived—a big, florid youth with reddish hair and a bulging 
shirt front, in the centre of which blazed a single diamond of portentous 
size. The brute—no man capable of wearing such a gem could 


“reasonably complain of being called a brute—was casting amorous 
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glances at and talking impudently into the face of his neighbour, 
and his neighbour, alas ! was no other than the fair daughter of the 
house. Moreover, as far as could be discerned she was giving him 
every possible encouragement. No wonder the poor lady to whom 
Mr. Lawrence had been instructed to give his arm declared afterwards 
that she had never in her life met with a man so silent, so dull, and 
so boorish. 

At eleven o’clock or thereabouts that luckless individual was 
privileged to take leave of Miss Wrey, who throughout the evening 
had been so ostentatiously monopolised by Mr. Muir that it had 
been impossible to approach her. 

“Good night and good-bye,” said she smilingly as she prepared 
with a bedroom candlestick in her hand to follow the procession of 
ladies up the broad staircase. ‘‘I suppose you can’t be induced to 
change your mind ?” 

Mr. Lawrence rather stiffly regretted that it was not in his power 
to do so. He watched his faithless Amy out of sight, threw one 
baleful glance at the rubicund Muir, and excused himself to Sir Peter 
from joining the male section of the party in the smoking-room. His 
vindictive feelings towards the enemy might have been to some 
extent softened had he been aware that a formal offer of marriage 
had been made to Miss Wrey during the evening and had been met 
at first by a point-blank refusal, and afterwards by a plea for time ; 
but it is not certain that such information would have reassured him. 
He knew well enough that Amy was not in love with the red-headed 
rascal; that she would end by doing what her parents wished her to 
do was the only reasonable deduction that could be drawn from her 
conduct, and the only reasonable course for her true lover to adopt 
was to take good care that he did not oversleep himself and miss his 
train in the morning. 

“ Half-past six, mind, not one minute later,” Mr. Lawrence told 
the young footman who had been instructed to look after him. ‘I 
daresay you’]] have to haul me out of bed for I’m rather a heavy 
sleeper, and the chances are that I shall curse you. Here’s 
half-a-sovereign. Now, please bear in mind that resistance or bad 
language on my part will mean nothing; it may be entirely 
disregarded.” 

The footman grinned and replied, ‘‘ Very good, sir.” 

It would have been more romantic and more suitable, no doubt, 
for one in George Lawrence’s forlorn plight to toss sleeplessly all the 
night through, but he happened to be so physically constituted that 
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he always lost consciousness of his sorrows and anxieties the moment 
his head touched the pillow, and his unfailing capacity for prompt 
slumber did not desert him on this melancholy occasion. 

Oddly enough his next-door neighbour, with far less excuse for 
wakefulness, was not similarly blessed. Mr. Muir might have known, 
and indeed had the best reasons for knowing, that such wealth as 
his rendered him practically irresistible; yet he was sufficiently 
enamoured of Amy Wrey to find the reply which she had given him 
seriously disquieting. ‘The girl had said that she must consult her 
parents, which was, of course, ridiculous, but she hal added, ‘ Any- 
how, please understand that I shall never iove or even like you”— 
which, besides being extremely rude, seemed to point to an inclina- 
tion on her part to shirk her manifest destiny. Mr. Muir, whose 
nature was of a somewhat coarse fibre, would not have minded 
espousing a woman who neither loved nor liked him ; what he was 
afraid of was that she would yet discover some means of dismissing 
him, and even of making him look foolish. Now there was nothing 
in the world that he dreaded quite so much as being made to look 
like a fool, and that was why he could not manage to close an eye 
before four o’clock in the morning. 

Consequently he was a very angry man when two hours and a 
half later he was roughly and 
unceremoniously dragged from his 
couch, 

“ Who the devil are you, and 
what the ——do you mean by 
this ?” he inquired of the stalwart 
young man who had thus dared 
to lay violent hands upon him. 

“ Half-past six, sir! Carriage 
at the door in three-quarters of an 
hour, and no time to loss,” was 
the reply that he received. 

No man who has been abruptly 
roused from profound slumber can 
be expected to have all his wits 
about him. The irate Muir jumped 
at once to the conclusion that Miss 
Wrey had requested her father to 
turn him out of the housz. He did 
not pause to reflect how impossible 
it would have been for any father 
to comply with such a request. 

“ Whose orders ?” he inquired 
hoarsely. 

“Your own, sir, if you 
please,” answered the foot- 


man. 

“Oh, my own, eh? I als 
see. Thank you very much. 4 Sm 
My compliments to Sir 


Peter, and tell him that he 
has anticipated my wishes. 
Anticipated my wishes with 
a delicacy for which I can’t 
thank him enough. Do you 
understand ?” 

The sleepy footman did 
not understand at all, but 
he replied, “‘ Very good, sir.” 
And as this eccentric gentleman placed a sovereign in his hand before 
leaving he quite thought that he had been treated in a manner which 
might fairly be described as “ very good.” 

“Thirty bob for one night is what I call ’andsome,” he said to 
himself, 

But what was neither good nor handsome was the language 
employed two hours later by Mr. Lawrence when he was serenely 
informed that it was time for him to rise. 

“You infernal idiot !”? shouted that injured man after a hasty 
glance at his watch. “Didn’t I tell you that it was of the utmost 
importance that I should be called at half-past six? Didn’t you 
promise to drag me out of bed whether I resisted or not, whether I 
swore at you or thanked you? Didn’t you—may I take the liberty 
of inquiring what the devil you are laughing at ?” 

“T am afraid, sir,” answered the footman, whose hand was raised 
to his mouth in the futile endeavour to smooth away an irrepressible 
smile, “I have made a little mistake. Not having seen either of you 
two gentlemen before I got confused between you, and I believe 
I’ve sent away Mr. Muir in the carriage that was ordered for you.” 

George Lawrence’s sense of humour got the better of his indig- 
nation and forced a laugh out of him. ‘ The deuce you have !” he 
ejaculated. ‘ What a rage he must have been in !” 


sitting up so nicely 
Jack: Yeth. | dot a tiff neck 
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“ Well, yes, sir, he didn’t seem to be best pleased, but I didn’t 
think nothing of that, having been prepared for it by what you said 
to me last night. I hope I haven’t done very wrong, sir ?” 

“H’m! You have made it impossible for me to appear in a 
rather important case, and I must send off a telegram at once with 
excuses which are not likely to be accepted. Of course, | don’t know 
what Mr. Muir’s engagements may have been or what excuses he 
can make for himself.” 

“T was to thank Sir Peter, sir, for his delicacy in anticipating 
Mr. Muit’s wishes. That was the message I was told to give.” 

A second outburst of hilarity gave evidence of Lawrence’s restored 
good humour. ‘“ Then,” said he, “ you can’t do better than deliver 
your message. J won’t betray you. You have played the very 
dickens with my professional prospects by your stupidity ; still, it 
can’t be helped, and I should be sorry to get you into trouble.” 

The footman thanked him very much and withdrew, Lawrence 
on his side having some ado to restrain himself from thanking the 
footman. 

“Gross insolence!” was Sir Peter Wrey’s comment upon a 
message which he received just before he went downstairs to break- 
fast. ‘¢This comes of asking a cad to the house and imploring him 
to marry one’s daughter. I hope 
yowre satisfied now that you have 
made Amy a public laughing 
stock !” 

The disappointed and crest- 
fallen Lady Wrey had no answer 
ready. It was terribly true that 
Amy was in danger of being ridi- 
culed by her friends, most of whom 
must have known only too well 
why they had been invited to 
meet the proprietor of a notorious 
patent medicine, and perhaps the 
humiliating and inexplicable rebuff 
which had been inflicted upon her 
rendered George _ Lawrence’s 
hostess more gracious in manner 
than she would otherwise have 
been when he explained that as 
he had missed his train he 
could now stay another twenty- 
four hours at Sheldon Park if 
he might be permitted to do 
so. 

“Oh, never mind about your 
gun,” said Sir Peter, who over- 
heard the young man’s diffident 
plea for an extension of hospitality. 
“Tl lend you a gun, and I’m sure 
you'll use it to better purpose than 
that beggar, Muir, would have 


done. Muir has taken himself 
RN paca off, | hear—called away or some- 
Re thing—and a very good job 


too !” 

George Lawrence was a nice 
shot. He distinguished himself so 
much that day that he quite won 
the heart of a country gentleman 
who, after all, and in spite of the hopeless condition of agriculture, 
retained the instincts of his class. He had already won somebody 
else’s heart, and before the dinner hour she was wise or foolish 
enough to tell him so. 

“JT hate money! I prefer being poor,” she declared, which was 
no doubt a foolish thing to say. 

But, indeed, Mrs. George Lawrence is not so very poor, her 
husband having by this time reached a position of eminence at the 
Bar which satisfies even his mother-in-law. Mr. Muir, as all the 
world knows, hastened to espouse a widowed marchioness, and is 
consequently able to look down with complacent patronage upon his 
former flame. Probably, however, he does not know—Mrs. Lawrence 
herself only learned it after her marriage—to whom he is indebted 
for what he has not scrupled to call an uncommon lucky escape. 
In the employment of George Lawrence, K.C., there is a butler who 
is wont in moments of confidence and conviviality to remark that 
certain blunders may pay a man better than a strict and stupid 
obedience to orders. He speaks, he says, from personal experience, 
and like many other officials of greater authority and more 
exalted station he has long ago persuaded himself that success 
in life has been the reward not of luck but of his phenomenal 
sagacity. 
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SOCIETY IN TOWN AND COUNTRY—WEEK BY WEEK. 


At Moore Abbey.—Lady Beatrice 
Moore, the charming daughter of 
Lady Drogheda, is one of the young 
society girls who like to go out on 
tramp with the sportsmen. The other 
day she made one of the shooting 
party at Moore Abbey when Lord 
Grenfell and her brother, Viscount 
Moore, were amongst the guns. ‘The 
latter, by the way, comes of age next 
April, an event which will wake up 
sleepy Kildare with its festivities. 
His father, the Earl of Drogheda, was 
quite a distant cousin of his prede- 
cessor, and was living quietly down 
at Exmouth when the death of the 
latter made him a peer. ‘The la'e 
earl, who was also Marquis of Drog- 
heda, used to be an intimate friend of 
King Edward in his younger days, 
and was a fine old sportsman. If he 
was not the original founder of Pun- 
chestown races that lively meeting 
at least owed a great deal to his 
patronage. The marquis was a giant 
with a giant’s strength, and he was as 
fond of tree-felling as the late Mr. 
Gladstone. 


Painted by Whistler. — Lady 
Eden, whose jewels were recently 
stolen in Paris, isthe beautiful woman 
whose lovely portrait caused litigation 
between the great artist, Whistler, 
and Sir William Eden, 7th Baronet 
of West Auckland and 5th of Mary- 
land, U.S.A. It will be remembered 
that this loveliest of pictures was 
eventually destroyed by the irate 
painter, to the great regret of the 
sitter, her family, and the public, for 
it was one of Whistler’s happy in- 
spirations, and would have made a 
prized heirloom for the Eden family. 
Lady Eden is the daughter of the 
late Sir William Grey, K.C.S.L., the 
Governor of Bengal in the sixties. 
A most popular woman in her own 
set, her many thoughtful deeds on 
behalf of the miners ‘and working 
people have made her much beloved 
and respected all over the county of 
Durham, where Sir William’s charin- 
ing country seat, Windlestone, is 
situated. It is here that Lady Eden 
spends perhaps the happiest hours 
of her life with her two sons and 
surrounded by pet animals and birds 


of sorts. An Ancestor of Lord Drogheda. 


—An ancestor of Lord Drogheda the 
second Viscount Moore is the hero 
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LADY EDEN 


A Lover of Birds.—JIt is not too 


much to say that Lady Eden has. of a wonderful Irish legend, faithfully 
been a bird fancier from the toddling age, canaries and British birds believed even at the present day by the countrypeople of county 
being her favourites. In her aviaries, which are most extensive, Meath. This viscount was killed at Portlester fighting for Charles I., 
are found as well as these parrots and the smaller foreign birds, and and folk comins home from marketing at Trim frequently see, or 
there are also kept at the hall doves and some fascinating orna- fancy they see, his ghost—or rather himself—in the moonlight. To 
mental pigeons of the pouter, them he is not Viscount Moore at all 


but ** Garodh Earl,” or Earl Garret ; for 
with the usual inaccuracy of popular 
tradition, though his name was Charles, 
they confuse him with his father, Sir 
Garret Moore, the first viscount. 

The Legend of Port- 
lester.—According to the 
legend there is an under- 
ground passage from Port- 
lester to Earl’s Mill, three 
miles away, and_ the 
underground palace at 
Portlester where 
‘Earl Garret” and 
his knights, not dead 
but sleeping, await 
upon their horses in full armour the advent of the 
man who is bold enough to draw the sword of fate 
that hangs upon the wall. One man almost drew it 
from its scabbard, and as he drew “ Earl Garret” 
and his knights shook off their slumber. If his 
courage held they would have ridden 
forth to free Ireland, but alas ! in terror 
he dropped the sword back in_ its 
sheath. At its clang earl, knights, and 
palace vanished, and nought was left but the green mound 
on which the faint heart lay, and where they still await the 
coming of a bolder spirit. 


tumbler, and white French 
swallow varieties. The labourers 
of the district of Sheldon on 
one occasion presented Lady 
Eden with a beauti- 
ful aviary stocked 
with canaries. 


Mayoress of 
Westminster.— 
Westminster is a 
most ambitious city, 
and if it cannot 
have a lord mayor 
like its ancient rival 
it wisely selects a 
lord for mayor as 
the next best sub- 
stitute. Conscious of its ewn importance, too, it 
expects its mayors to entertain with some approach 
to magnificence, so I presume we shall see more of 
the new mayoress, Lady Cheylesmore, during her 
husband’s year of office. Lady Cheyles- : 
more is one of our many American 
peeresses, and amongst the prettiest and 
smartest—in the other sense of the word, 
not ‘ Rita’s ”’—of the fair Jadies who come from New York. 
Before she married her distinguished soldier husband she 
was Miss Elizabeth French and was generally credited with 
the possession of dollars. The pretty house they sometimes 
occupy at North Berwick was built with her own money, 
though most of the lovely pictures and curios she has there 
came from the collection of the late Lord Cheylesmore, the 
bulk of which was left to the nation and ungratefully buried 
in one of the museums. Lady Cheylesmore had a very 


Winter Balls.—The winter season promises to be very 
gay. Announcements of balls and entertainments are 
coming in every day. The Ascot and Windsor winter 
balls take place shortly. Brighton is preparing a brilliant 
list, including Christmas, holly, and bachelors’ balls, all to 
take place at the Pavilion. The Exeter ball will be held 


bad carriage accident a couple of years ago, but luckily gome oF Lapy in January at the Rougemont Hotel. The Bicester Hunt 
escaped with a twisted knee. EDEN'S BIRDS and West Kent Hunt balls will both take place in January. 
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The Fashions of Paris—Dress at a Recent Race Meeting. 


THE LATEST ‘*‘CREATIONS” OF PARIS 


Modes of the moment photographed during some recent races illustrating the most “chic” and up-to-date conceptions of the Parisian modiste 
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THE TATTIEBOGLE TALES FOR CHILDREN, NO. I.— 


A pair of swans once built a nest And day by day it fuller grew She was so proud and happy, too, This made him cry, and so he went 
Upon a little isle Of beautiful white eggs, She never would permit And asked the Forest King 

Of sand and mud, all fringed with reeds. Until there scarce was any room Her husband when he asked to help If he could tell him what to do, 
’Twas in the river Nile. For Mrs. Swan's black legs. Upon the eggs to sit. As he knew everything. 


The Lion said, ‘‘Oh Mr. Swan, “I'm not allowed inside my den, And shortly after Mr. Swan The Lion then sat gently down 
You cause me no surprise; So jealous is my mate, t His friend the Lion brings Upon the eggs so white, 

| also have two woolly cubs, So | will help to hatch your eggs While Mrs. Swan had gone to dine Observing, ‘It’s like going to bed, 
So | can sympathise. With my superior weight.” On fish and frogs and things. So now I'll say good-night.” 
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But just then Mrs. Swan returned, She thought her eggs would all be crushed, This unexpected treatment filled The Lion, too, apologised, 
And anger filled her breast, Her eyes were filled with tears, The Lion with dismay, And said he only meant 

She scarcely could believe she saw So, lifting up her mighty wings, He left the nest, and Mr. Swan To try and hatch ‘those lovely eggs” 
The Lion in her nest! She boxed the Lion’s ears. Fled guiltily away. And ‘‘hasten the event.” 


When later on the baby swans And this he did because he felt Then autumn came, and all the swans And as the Lion dreams at noon, 
Were tumbling in their bed, Affectionate and kind, Resolved one windy day While lying in his den, 

The Lion would encourage them, And though it caused their heads to ache’ To leave their home, and by and by He always hopes those baby swans 
And pat them on the head. They didn’t seem to mind. Flew noisily away. Will soon come hack again. 
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ALLINVAINE AND YFORGETTE. By Frank Richardson. 


Being an English Version of ‘“ Aglavaine and Selysette,” by Maurice Maeterlinck, the Belgian Hall Caine. 


PusiisHEer'’s Note.—Of this work three copies (numbered 1-3) have 
been printed on Japanese pager for clmerica, also one on American paper for 
Japan (unnumbered). 

PERSONAGES : 
ALLINVAINE. 
YFORGETTE. ; 
MIGRAINE, a person or persons unknown. 
CriME DE MENTHE, great-grandmother of ALLINVAINE 
and dead. 
LITTLE VASELINF, sister of YFORGETTE or anybody clse. 


ACT I. or I, 


SCENE: A spare bedroom (disused) in a chateau (disused) in a distant country 
(unspecified). Discovered Allinvaine and Yforgette (who is playing on a rather 
loud cymbal). 

ALLINVAINE: I wonder what century we are in now, Yforgette ? 

YFORGETTE: I do not know what century we are in jws¢ now. 

ALLINVAINE: Could we find out, do you think, what century we 
are in now ? 

YFORGETTE (wth tears in her voice): No, Allinvaine; we could 
hardly do ¢hat, 

ALLINVAINE (w7th one tear in her voice): Perhaps, who knows, 
we may be in the present century —or the one after—(sa:¢/y) or the 
one after that. (Swddenly) Ihave here a telegram from Migraine. 
(Advancing) Who knows but that it may help us? (Produces 
telegram.) 

YFORGETTE : What says the telegram of Migraine, Allinvaine ? 

ALLINVAINE (as though looking over crystal seas): Nothing. 
Even the wisest of us cannot tell without reading. 

YFORGETTE: Are we not just a little—rather vague ? 

ALLINVAINE (with a symbolical suggestion of frog-in-the- 
throat) : 1 will go and see. 

(Exit rashly with telegram in different directions.) 

YFORGETTE (casually): No one shall ever read the telegram 
of Migraine—(s¢ufzd/y) while he lives. 

(A long silence.) 

YFORGETTE: It is clear from the telegram of Migraine that he 
loves both Allinvaine and Yforgette (7aucouwsly), for he would never 
telegraph unless he were in love with both of us. Woe is me, for I 
am Yforgette! IfI were only both of us, things would be, oh, so 
different. 

LITTLE VASELINE (off, guietly and sadly): Oh!!! (archly) oh! 
(robustly) oh. 

YFORGETTE: That sounds like the cry of a child in pain or in 
the next room perhaps. (Staring out into the future.) Ah, that 
is too probable to be true! Alas!! It is without doubt the sound 
of the antelope as it careers across the plain. 


(Two long silences.) 
QUICK CURTAIN. 


ACT XII. 


The scene is laid in a room furnished almost entirely by 
From the rafters hangs a figure of a woman, 


This ts an unlucky act, 
draughts. 


ALLINVAINE (crouching by an unlighted fire and looking at 
the figure): Yforgette, is that you ? 

YFORGETTE (very sadly) : 1 forget. 

ALLINVAINE (i her voice a touch of meaning which will 
probably escape the audience): \ was afraid that you would forget. 
It is very beautiful to forget—sometimes. It is better to forget a 
little than to remember—much. 

(A long, sad pause.) 

YFORGETTE: Do you think that the Walls of Jericho will fall 
down ? 

ALLINVAINE (very bitterly): All walls fall down—if they stand 
long enough. 

YFORGETTE: On the contrary, I think that the Walls of Jericho 
will run. 

ALLINVAINE: No, Yforgette. Walls do not—run, You talk 
very beautifully, very strangely, very unintelligibly, but it is wrong to 
talk about walls running. Very wrong indeed. Some evil will 
certainly come of it. 
possible that the audience may understand you. (She shivers 
beautifully). f the audience should understand you, they might 
even understand me. 

YFORFETTE (hopefully): There is little chance of that. 

ALLINVAINE (suddenly pointing to the rafters): Whose is that 
woman’s body swaying with strange motions from the roof? I thought 
at first it was yours, but evidently it is not. 


Indeed, if you talk in that way it is quite’ 
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YFORGETTE (looking at the floor): | see nothing. 

ALLINVAINE (fivmly): No. Since you do not look. 
looking that one can truly see. 

(YFORGETTE slowly turns her eyes to the ceiling, then she 
covers her face with her hands.) 

ALLINVAINE (w7th staring, sightless eyes): What do you see? 

YFORGETTE: I see the dead body of Mrs. Grundy, dancing, 
dancing ; always dancing. : 

ALLINVAINE (horror-stricken) : Is it a real dead body ? 


It is only by 


YFORGETTE: Yes (staring out wildly into the past), It is the 
body of the British drama. See, itis stilldancing . . . (mysti- 


cally). It is dancing over its own grave (symbolically). It is wrong 
to dance over one’s own grave . . ~~ very, very wrong. 

ALLINVAINE (vaguely): If one cannot dance over one’s own 
grave it seems to me, at least, that I shall never care very much to 
dance at all. 

YFORGETTE: It is time we changed the conversation. 

ALLINVAINE : /s this conversation ? 

YFORGETTE: Certainly. Conversation is the art of concealing 
one’s thoughts. We have surely concealed our thoughts, have we 
not, Allinvaine ? 

ALLINVAINE : We have indeed ! 

YFORGETTE (very earnestly and firmly changing the conversa- 
zion): Do you prefer Pinero to Sutro, Allinvaine ? 

ALLINVAINE : I know nothing of Latin verbs, Yforgette. In fact, 
I know nothing at all—about anything. That is why I talk so much. 
Oh, oh, oh! 

(A Saturday-to-Monday silence; the body falls to the floor 

Srom sheer boredom.) 
Itis only just dead. . 


YFORGETTE (bending over it): Ah ! 
We have killed the British drama. 
ALLINVAINE : Kiss me, Yforgette. 
(The boo-proof curtain silently descends.) 


ACT XIV. 


This is an entr’acte, 


ACT XV. 


The summit of a tower. 
YFORGETTE : Some evil will happen in a day or two, for the 
moon is like a silver ball. 
CREME DE MENTHE (of, and speaking like a ghost of dead 
hopes): On the contrary, the moon is like a green cheese. 
YFORGETTE (/x/elligently) : Then some evil will certainly take 
place. I had undoubtedly better die. But how ? But if —— (/ad/s 
casually from the tower). 
LITTLE VASELINE (off, succinctly): Oh! (promiscuously) Oh! 
Oh! 
(Enter ALLINVAINE in a suicidal costume of automobile chiffon.) 
ALLINVAINE: She has killed herself completely so that 1 may 
marry Migraine. Shall I read this telegram (¢o audience)? Is it 
right that I should read an unread telegram? (Eatt audience by 
carly exit doors.) No, never! (Reads telegram.) Ah! (aside to 
herself) Migraine has wired to say that he is dead (/a/ls in the 
ordinary way over tower.) 
LITTLE VASELINE (off): Oh! Oh! (sheepishly) On! 
(A clock in the belfry a mile and a quarter distant strikes.) 
LITTLE VASELINE (0f, pleasantly): Oh ! 
(A very long silence.) 
CURTAIN. 


~ 


Nothing Defined 

An old Scottish farmer had been elected a member of the local 
school board. The opportunity had at last come for the worthy 
man to display a little pardonable pride in the importance of his 
new office, so he visited the parish school and proposed to “ pit 
the liddies throuzh their facin’s.” ‘“ Noo, boys, can ony o’ ye tell 
me what naething is?” he asked a class of healthy youngsters. 
After a moment’s silence a small boy in a back seat rose and 
replied, “It’s what ye gied me the ither day for haudin’ yer horse.” 

It was the farmer’s first question. It also was his last. 


\g \ 


Mistress of the Cuisine 

A lady before engaging a cook asked if she could prepare any 
foreign dishes, “ Indade an oi can, mum,” replied the applicant, 
“oi can cook French beans, Spanish onions, and Jerusalem 


artichokes.” 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Five Prizewinners. 


“Meet of the West Kent Foxhounds at East Langton,” J. W. 

Se Woolston, Crostwight Hall, Norwich. 
ONE GUINEA “Ruins at St. Pierre, West Indies,” C. H. Hough, Clappersgate, 

for the best snapshot which we receive during that week. All the Ambleside 
letters in this Compe- “Fish Market at 
lition must be sent to Bruges,” J. R. Brinkley, 
the Kodak Editor, THE 5. University Avenue, 
TATLER, Great New Hillhead, Glasgow. 
Street, London, and all “A Study of St. 
photographs, exclusive Mary’s Abbey,” J. H. 
of the  prizewinners, Saunders, 67, Green 
will be returned imme- Road, Burmantofts, 


\\/e pay each week the sum of 


diately if accompanied 
by a stamped and ad- 
dressed envelope, except 
those we desire to retain 


for publication. For 


these we pay 
HALF-A-GUINEA 


each for the copyright. 
Every photograph must 
have plainly written on 
the back the name and 
address of the sender 
and a clear description 
of the subject. Only 
one photograph may 
be sent at one time. 
The negative is not 
required, 

This week, in addition 
to our prizewinners, we 
have pleasure in highly 
commending the follow- 
ing subjects :— 


MOTHER AND SON 
First Prize—Mr. C. H. Eden, Beaufort House, West Cliff Road, 


Bournemouth 


Leeds. 

SaERTCCia:  O1yj tel an 
Boys,” kK. Mitchell, 
R.N., H.M.S. Aboukir, 
Mediterranean. 

“Two Plump Little 
Chows,” W. H. Strick, 
6, Ingoldsby Mansions, 
Avonmour Road, W. 

Bishvat dks auoroats 
Hastings,” Mrs. Pan- 
nister Barr, the Oaks, 
Andover, Hants. 

“Early English 
Font,” Miss Holyday, 
Brook House, Cartmel, 
vid Carnforth. 

“There’s No Places 
Like Home,” R. W. Cole,; 
College of Agriculture, 
Downton, near Salisbury, 

SB Oem te NS Jak 
Fawn, 6, Henleaze 
Avenue, Westbury-on- 
Trym, near Bristol. 


STROLLING PLAYERS 
Fifth Prize—Mr. A. V. D. Rintoul, S.E. Agricultural College, Wye 


ICICLES OF 
Third Prize—Mr. R. H. Pringle, Lorne House, Uppingham, Rutland 


ICELAND 


FROZEN WATERFALL NEAR HALTEN DEVIL'S CHIMNEY AND BEACHY HEAD LIGHTHOUSE 
Fourth Prize—Mr. Charles Breach, 1, Matlock Road, Eastbourne 


Second Prize - Mrs. F. C oammeline, c/o Capt. Eccles, Governor's House, Worcs 
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f all the discussions on matters of general interest that 
diversify the pages of newspapers probably the most 
certain to ‘‘draw” and the least profitable is a religious 
argument. Everybody has some kind of religious belief; 
if he believes in nothing, that is still faith of a kind, and has 
its strength in the hour of difficulty if the man is brave. 
In one of the fiercest fights of the Peninsular War a 
British regiment wavered; Wellington rode up and told 
them to stand firm, for ‘‘ there was nothing behind them.” 
The desperate courage to do one’s duty without hope of 
reward or fear of punishment, or even confidence that the 
world will be the better for one’s acts, is surely the highest ; 
but courage is not the whole of life, and no man can per- 
manzntly keep at this pitch of endeavour. 


ee belief in a higher power, supporting, guiding, re- 

inforcing, inspiring, is almost universal. The question, 
“Do we believe?” therefore resolves itself for practical 
purposes with the further question, ‘“‘ What do we believe ?”’ 
One man is a Christian, another a Jew, another a Maho- 
medan; others have undefined beliefs—pantheist, polytheist, 
spiritualist—some, believing in no hfe higher than human, 
elevate the whole human race of the present or the future 
into a semblance of deity. Without belief of some sort no 
one can live more than an animal life, and a selfish animal 
life at that; and the answers to the question, ‘‘ What do 
we believe ?”’ are almost as various as the persons giving 
the answers, unless they give the formulas of creeds and not 
the way in which they understand their official beliefs. 


his being so, the most disheartening point about the 
. recent newspaper discussion is the readiness of so 
many persons to state their belief for the benefit of anybody 
who has a spare copper and the patience to wade through a 
page of letters. eal religious belief of the kind that sus- 
tains a man’s soul is like the love of a true lover or the 
inspiration of a true poet. He does not care to talk freely 
about it, partly because he is unable to express it in mere 
words, partly because to do so would be adesecration. The 
tendency in all organised religions to wrap the highest 
rites in awe and mystery and screen them with ceremonial 
is not wholly due to the desire of priests to raise themselves 
above their flocks and to assume a superior wisdom and 
sanctity. It is due in no small measure to the modesty of 
true reverence. The mischief is that what begins as mysti- 
cism is too easily turned into mystification, and the guar- 
dianship of the mysteries is claimed by persons absolutely 
incapable of comprehending them. This is even worse than 
the shallow, blatant readiness to tell their inmost and most 
sacred thoughts manifested by those who have no inner 
sacredness t) reveal. The old heathen libel upon Jews and 
Christians is true in the case of these babblers ; when their 
holy of holies is unveiled there is in it an ass that brays. 


es man who is ready and even eager to recount the 

experiences of his soul is frequently sincere and good, 
but he must belong to a low type of nature. If heis not 
vain he must be without delicacy. Now and then in the 
life of a man comes the compelling necessity for self-revela- 
tion, even to a multitude, when a message must be told, or 
a burden of knowledge grows too much for the mind to 
bear unaided. But this is like a great volcanic eruption, 
once in a generation, devastating and fertilising at once. Too 
miny people with spiritual experiences are like Stromboli 
or some of the little volcanoes in Central America and else- 
where, throwing up a few stones and some malodorous mud 
at intervals of a quarter of an hour or so. 


[ is this sort of person that rejoices in the chance of airing 

his convictions in the broad pages of a newspaper. It 
is one of the disadvantages of Protestantism that it involves 
the readiness of every man, most women, and some children, 
not only to form an opinion on religious questions, which 
indeed has to be done in all denominations, but to express 
it and argue uponit. Private judgment is better for the 
health of the soul than mere acquiescence in the rules of a 
bureaucratic hierarchy, but the bureaucracy secures a certain 
average level of information and decorum which disappears 
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with its authority. A hierarchy has offices on the first floor, 
while individualism speaks from the heights occasionally 
but more often from the area. 


NE must take the bad with the good. A man’s religion 

is like his house; it is better to build oneself a defec- 
tive but personal dwelling than be dumped into a room or 
suite in some gigantic official barrack. It may be even 
better to have hundreds of worthy people rushing into print 
in as many varieties of inferior style to express their inmost 
convictions than to have one infallible head laying down 
orthodoxy to an assenting world in impressive if far from 
classical Latin. For at least the hundreds are thinking, 
and that is human; assent to a formula or its repetition 
could be achieved more perfectly by a congregation of 
gramophones. 


Be while ill-regulated freedom is better than the medio- 

crity of authority and the weight of what a famous 
man of the day is reported to have called ‘a lead devil,” an 
orderly freedom is surely better than either. We have a 
right to form our own views on matters of the highest 
spiritual importance, but it does not follow that we should 
be anxious to state our views or argue about them. We 
know the condition of things in the Eastern Roman Empire 
when you could raise a riot any day in some cities by going 
out into the street and reciting your confession of faith, and 
when workmen would break off their toil to wrangle over 
the nature and attributes of the Trinity. I have never 
heard that the Empire was more religious or moral at that 
time of controversy than before or after, and without ques- 
tion it was far weaker against internal discord and foreign 
attack. 


he eagerness of the British middle class to state whether, 
or rather what, it believes, is reassuring in that it 
shows there is plenty of interest in religion; the trouble is 
that neither in this eagerness nor in the expression of the 
belief is there any evidence of depth. Everything is shoved 
into the shop windows. It is possibly this habit of rushing 
into print with emotions, patriotic as well as religious, that 
made the Russian newspapers, conscious of their own 
detachment from fact and public feeling, believe that the 
whole storm over the North Sea outrage was mere journal- 
istic sound and fury that would pass away with its own 
violence. 


FR eteicn: like patriotism—and patriotism is really a branch 
of religion—consists not in what is said or written, 
but in what men are, and is shown by what they do. It is 
very easy to write a letter to a paper, very easy for a 
preacher to tallk on a Sunday the platitudes with which the 
press has deluged his hearers for the past week. Some of 
our ministers of religion are becoming too much like Sunday 
editions of daily papers. They are so anxious to be in 
touch with the feelings of the day that they give their con- 
gregations more of what has been dealt to them in far too 
creat measure during the week—they treat the journalistic 
dipsomaniac with diluted newspaper. We cannot perhaps 
ever achieve the Japanese ideal of doing big things and 
saying nothing about them; we are too individualistic for 
that, and so will the Japanese be in another century or two. 
But at least we can stop babbling as to whether and what 
and how we believe, and try to do something instead. 


If A believes and B does not, 

And C ts hardly certain what; 

E worships ghosts, F worships man, 
G credits anything he can, 


If H imports his faith from Rome, 

And J prefers High Church at home, 
While L still keeps his Low Church groove, 
I ask, with M, what does it prove? 


Though N, O, P may join in Q, 
And R and S dispute with U, 

In one great truth they all agree, 
They pay one D for their D, T. 
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PLAYS. MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


The Musical Plays.—7/e Orchid has celebrated another birth- 
day, and appears fresher than ever. At the Lyric 7he Earl and 
the Girl is nearing its end, while Sergeant Brue may be transferred 
from the Prince of Wales’s to the Strand by the time these pages 
are printed, despite the protests of Mr. James Davis. The musical 
managers are complaining bitterly that pantomime is robbing them 
of their best people. Among others so booked are Miss Zena Dare 
and Miss Carrie Moore. The latter, who is an 
Australian, is one of the most conscientious 


artists I have seen for many a day. Just 
watch her in 7he Cingalee 
at Daly’s, and note how ni 


she is always in the play 
and how she makes up to 
look the part of the tea- 
girleven though she spoils 
her natural good looks in 
doing so. 


Captain Barley.—Mr. 
Jacobs’s delightful play, 
Beauty and the Barge, has 
celebrated its hundredth per- 
formance at the New Theatre, 
and Mr. Maude expects to 
return to the Haymarket 
Theatre, where men are work- 
ing day and night, on Janu- 
ary 2. Beauty and the 
Barge is really excellent and 
Mr. Maude shows that he is 
at his best in a character 
part. Round the corner the 
last weeks of Mr. Zangwill’s 
Merely Mary Ann are announced as Miss 
Robson must retura to America. I am more 
interested in its successor, Mr. Barrie’s Christ- 
mas play for children, than in any other fixture. 
In my crusade against the degrading stupidity 
of pantomime I had never been so optimistic 
as to believe that Mr. Barrie would enter the 
lists as a rival. 


The Garrick’s Christmas.—The curtain had 
no sooner descende, it is said, on the final 
performance of the revival of Ze Water Babies 
at the Garrick Theatre last winter than Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier turned to the 
dramatic adapter of Kingsley’s charm- 
ing poem and regarded him with an 
encouraging smile, as much as to 
say, ‘* What next, Mr. Rutland Bar- 
rington?” Whereupon the ever- 
ready Rajah with a twinkle in his eye 
at once handed over the manuscript 
of Little Black Sambo and Little 
White Barbara as the forthcoming 
Christmas production, designed to 
delight old and young alike at the 
Garrick Theatre this season, is 
entitled. 


Two Books—One Play.—The 
play is a blend of the two charming 
little * Dumpy Books” which have 
given their linked titles to the enter- 
tainment, and which we owe to the 
pens of Helen Bannerman and 
Eleanor March respectively. Mr. 
Barrington has with the quaintest 
conceit reconstructed a dramatic 
story in two acts which throbs and 


MDLLE. GENEE IN 


“THE MILLINER DUCHESS” 


Revived at the Empire 


ues. 


pulsates with nigger life and subtle humour, while song and dance 
make mad revelry by the river’s brink and beneath the shade of the 
cane-brake. For froma mere splash of colour on one page anda 
few lines of print on another, such as are to be found within the 
covers of a “dumpy book,” Mr. Barrington has evolved a full-blown 
book of many leaves interlarded with such songs galore as flow from 
his pen like oil and with which he has for years past made us 
familiar at Daly’s Theatre, while Mr. Bendall and Mr. Ross have 
provided haunting tunes and lively measures. 


The Players.—It is good news to hear that Frank Lawton with 
his wonderful whistle will be there and will appear in prac- 
tically the new character of a singer of coun songs, while 
Nelly Bowman, the delightful Tom of The Water Babies, 
who has some of the best lyrics in the forthcoming play, 
will as Sambo assuredly win all hearts. 


Interesting Experiments.—It is rather a curious fact that 
} three experiments in drama out of the beaten track should 
be running in London at the same time. They are :— 


J Old English plays produced at the Royalty by Mr. Philip Carr for the 
Mermaid Society. 


Matinées at the Court Theatre of plays by George Bernard Shaw and 
Maeterlinck. 


The German company at the Great Queen Street Theatre. 
All these endeavours are well worthy of the consideration of 
people who want to be interested in the playhouse. 


, The Royalty.—7he Broken Heart captured me, 
not that the acting was particularly good, but 
because of the climax of the play, which rises from 

“4 point to point like a Greek tragedy. Vanbrugh’s 

Confederacy, which followed it last week, is, I fear, 

x quite dead. It seemed, at any rate, very formal and 

i old-fashioned, but it brought out two remark- 

1 ably clever girls, namely, Miss Hope (who 
: played the part of the pert serving-maid, 

x \ Flippanta) and Miss May Martin (who figured 

>, as the fluttering schoolgirl, Corinna). Mrs. 

» Theodore Wright was excellent as Mrs. Amlet, 

but as a whole the play was chilling. 


The Court.—The experiments at the 
Sod . Court have been successful, for we have 
NN had the unusual spectacle of finding 

that Mr. Shaw has a far bigger 

e audience than we could have believed. 

~ John Bulls Other Island is infinitely 
more amusing than anything now 
_ Tunning, and if Aglavaine and 
4 Selysette did not exercise the same 
hold it was because it was wrongly 
presented, for I think with Mr. 
ia Baughan that a musical back- 
ground is essential to Maeterlinck. 
Last week Candida was revived and 
received with more enthusiasm than 
of old. The fact is we are becoming 
used to Mr. Shaw’s notation. Ten 
years hence Mr. Shaw will possibly 
be considered our greatest dramatist. 


The Music-hall Agitation. — | 
understand that by way of retaliation 
the music-hall performers whose 
“sketches” have been attacked are 
going to pillory the next Shaksperean 
play on the ground that it has not 
been licensed. I have always main- 
tained that some such reductio ad 
absurdum would be devised. The 
leaders of the music-hall movement 
are showing remarkable tenacity in 
tackling the subject. 
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Th2 German Company.—It seems im- 
pertinent for me to praise the excellent 
Gurman company at the Great Queen Street 
Theatre, and I doso in no spirit of patronage 
but because | feel non-German Londoners do 
not know what a treat is being provided for 
them in point of plays and play-acting. Even 
if you do not understand German an excellent 
synopsis of each play will help you 
to follow it. and the art of acting 
is obvious to everybody. Every one 
of these Germans can act, no matter (4 
what the play. There is nothing of 
the “heavy gent’ and leading lady 
about their work. One night a player 
takes a very important part; the next 
he is content with a minor 7é/e—a 
system which I feel sure is bound to  / 
be adopted. by our own non-musical 


managers. 


The Sudermann 
Play. — /ohannis- 
feuer (Midsummer 
Night) is very ab- 
sorbing, and I was 
not surprised to find 
that the first-night 
audience included 
some of our own 
players who are 
interested in the 
drama as a real art, 
notably Mr. Gran- 
ville Barker. I also 
noticed Mr. Sidney 
Colvin, while the 
Duchess of Con- 
naught followed the 
play froma box with 
rapt attention, 


Mr. Arthur Roberts at his Best.—The 
sketch (the work of Mr. Basil Hood) tells how 
Brummagem Jem, who represents ,in Paris the 
firm of Flasher and Spark, is mistaken by a 
lady journalist (Miss Ruby Celeste) for the 
famous explorer, Manley Clutterbuck. Every- 
thing is cleared up at last. and the bagman 


Ellis & Walery 


Hans Andresen 


MR. ARTHUR ROBERTS 


They sit 
one 
into 


resolves to make the lady his wife. 
down to supper, and having drunk 
another’s healths the traveller breaks 
verse, concluding with the sentiment :— 


“May there be no one who will owe us a frown 
When our glasses go up and the curtain goes down. 


The little sketch goes with very infectious 
gaiety. 


IN HIS NEW SKETCH, 


Miss Terry as Portia.—Miss Terry’s 


performance of Portia in The Merchant of 


Venice is interesting from the fact that for the 
first time, I think, in a quarter of a century 
Shylock will not be played by Sir Henry 
Irving. Miss ‘Terry’s colleague on_ this 
occasion will be Mr. Norman Forbes, who 


Fraulein Rosie Grauz 
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‘“BRUMMAGEM JEM,” 
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was chosen by Sir Henry Irving to play 
Shylock during our most famous  actor’s 
illness some years ago in Glasgow. ‘ Re- 
member dear old Phelps” was the message 
Mr. Forbes then received from his brother, 
Mr. Forbes Robertson. 


To Boo or Not to Boo.—This well-worn 
subject has once more been canvassed, 
on this occasion apropos of Miss 
Nethersole’s unfortunate venture at 
the Shaftesbury. When Mr. Dark 
harangued the O.P. Club on the 
subject some angry words 
were spoken by mem- 
bers of the Gallery Club, 
although Mr. Dark avowed 
that the marvellous enthu- 
siasts who take the trouble 
to go to the unbooked seats 
on afirst night area 
most valuable asset 
to the playhouse. To 
my mind the whole 
matter reduces itself 


to a question of 
taste. Playgoers 


have every right to 
be displeased, only 
it grates on my 
ears to hear them 
express their dissent 
in boos, even though 
the provocation is 
great, 


“ Conspiracy.” 
—Mr. Dark had a 
sood deal to say 


Campbell & Gray 
AT THE PALACE about “ conspira- 
cies” against 


managers, but neither he nor anybody else 
referred to the “conspiracy” of managers 
against the public, and yet a great deal of 
the work of the “press agents” in puffs 
preliminary are not dissimilar, for they 
create false impressions. 1 commend it as a 
useful subject for the O.P. Club to discuss. 


Fraulein Camilla Dalberg 
SOME OF THE PLAYERS WITH THE GERMAN COMPANY AT THE GREAT QUEEN STREET THEATRE 
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That Doll on which the Eyes London are Turned. 


Ellis & Watery 
MR. DION BOUCICAULT AS ‘*SEYMOUR RIPPINGILL” WATCHING THE DANCING DOLL IN ‘*“‘A WIFE WITHOUT A SMILE" AT WYNDHAM'S 
All London is flocking to see Mr. Pinero's play at Wyndham’s, for the critics described the doll as shocking: as a matter of fact, it has become quite decorous. Seymour 
Rippingill i gentleman who with a hez nse of humour suspends from the ceiling beneath the room occupied by a newly-married couple—the Webbmarshes—a doll 


which gyrates with every motion of the 1 on which they sit and to the leg of which it tied The tables are turned on Rippingill, for the doll begins to dance when 
his wife and an old friend of hers sit on the sofa 
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RED TATE Er. 


THE BIOGRAPHER OF SULLIVAN 
Mr. B, W. Findon 


Mr. Harvey as Hamlet.—Mr. Martin 
Harvey has achieved the ambition of every 
actor’s life, for he has been playing Hamlet 
at Dublin. I have not had the good fortune 
to see it, but the critics speak highly of 
Mr. Harvey, who seems to realise the essen- 
tially dreamy tendency of Hamlet’s character 


Poor Sullivan.—Every day makes it clearer 
that the loss of Arthur Sullivan was even 
greater than we first thought ; hence the multi- 
plication of biographies of him. Mr. Arthur 
Lawrence’s life has been followed by Mr. H. 
Saxe-Wyndham’s sketch in Bell’s “ Miniature 
Series of Musicians.” The official work, 
which is in the hands of Mr. Vernon Black- 
burn, is still 27 xzbibus. But meantime Sir 
Arthur’s kinsman, Mr. B. W. Findon, has 
issued through the Nisbets an appreciation 
which has been the subject of angry con- 
troversy.. Mr, Findon, who is musical critic 
of the Morning Advertiser, feels strongly on 
some points and writes from his heart. His 
book is therefore of peculiar interest. I have 
read it through with sympathy because I 
could read between the lines. Itis a personal 
appreciation in the best sense, and I am scrry 
that so warm a tribute should have been the 
subject of some embitterment, for we all owe 
Sullivan more than we dream of. 


Comic Opera.—Yet the latest intimation 
seems to show that Sullivan’s example is still 
potent, for Mr. George Edwardes has found 
The Duchess of Dantzic so successful that 
he has commissioned M. Messager to write a 


Harrison 


MISS CONSTANCE HYEM 


Who has made a great success in The School Girl 
in New York 


new | ght opera to be called The Pompadour, 
with a “book” by Mr. Basil Hood, and the 
veteran Sardou to write another “ book” for 
the brilliant Viennese composer, M. Félix, who 
gave us J/adame Sherry. 


Russians All.—Are all our musicians 
going to be Russians? Within the last few 
days we have had two newcomers who are 
of Muscovite orivin. Boris Hambourg, the 
cellist, is a brother of the better-known Mark. 


He was born in 1884 and showed great 
musical talent at a very early age, The 


piano was the first instrument chosen, but 


Chancellor 


“ HAMLET ” 


MR. MARTIN HARVEY AS 


soon afterwards it was changed for the ’cello, 
From the first few lessons it could be clearly 
seen that the chifd was a born ’cellist. He 
was trained by Mr. Herbert Walenn and 
studied for the next five years under the 
famous Hugo Becker at Frankfort. He has 
toured Australia and New Zealand with great 
success and played at many concerts on 
the Continent. Boris Hambourg spent last 
summer in Gadinne, Belgium, the summer 
residence of Ysaye. 


Miss Esther Zichlin.—Miss Esther Zich- 
lin, who gave a violin recital at the Bechstein 
Hall on November 28, was | orn in London 
of Russian parents in 1886 and showed 
decided musical talent at a very early, age, 
making her first appearance as a violinist at 
the age of seven. She was then sent to the 
Conservatoire of Brusse's. 
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A NEW BARITONE 
Mr. Herbert Carr 


Mr. Herbert Carr.—Mr. Carr is a bari- 
tone who has hitherto figured as an amateur, 
but he has now turned his gifts to good 
purpose and began his career as a professional 
singer at the Bechstein Hall on December 6. 
M. Rosing, a baritone bass, gave a concert in 
the same hall the other day with great success. 


The Queen’s Hall Orchestra.—Mr. Wood 
is gradually getting his new orchestra into 
shape, but he has still some leeway to make 
up on his late forces who are getting such 
striking conductors. Somehow or other the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra at present strikes me 
as being a little thin, but the public are as 
enthusiastic as ever. 


A Clever Concert Idea.—The Forsyths of 
London and Manchester have hit upon a most 
clever idea in their “ Vade Mecum™” edition 
of pianoforte pieces. These are little books 
of the handy size of 8} in. by 5}in. which 
you take to the concert, thus enabling you to 
follow the pianist. The ordinary analytical 
programme fades into insignificance before 
this clever scheme; the books cost only 6d. 
each. The first batch of the edition includes 
Beethoven, Schubert, Chopin, and Weber. 
In the same connection ! may note that 
Joseph Williams has issued a neat little book 
giving the plots of many operettas published 
by his house. It is just the sort of thing that 
amateurs should possess, for they frequently 
find great difficulty in making a choice of a 
suitable play. 


Fevawes Willson 
KATE MILNER 


MISS 


Who is playing in Lady Windermere's Fan at the 
St. James's Theatre 
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“The Taming of the Shrew” at the Adelphi Theatre. 


Jonnston & Noymann 


MISS LILY BRAYTON AS “KATHARINE” AND MISS PAMELA GAYTHORNE AS “BIANCA” 
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SIR CHARLES WYNDHAM 


His Life 


M"* T. Edgar Pemberton is in- 
defatigable. He has written 
books about Sothern, T. W. 
Robertson, the Kendals, and the 
Terry sisters. This year he gives 
us (through the Hutchinsons) a 
book about Sir Charles Wyndham 
running into nearly 400 pages and 
illustrated with a series of portraits 
of Sir Charles from the day he 
was nineteen onwards. Like most 
writers on actors Mr. Pemberton 
has a distinct dislike of dates and 
facts in mentioning the prefoot- 
light period of his subjects, but 
barring that the book is as useful 
as the ruck of actor biographies. 

Sir Charles was born in Liver- 
pool in 1837 and is the son of a 
doctor whose real name Mr. Pem- 
berton does not give. When he was 
ten he went to a school at Sandgate 
and from that to St. Andrews, 
where there is little doubt he got 
his theatrical tastes whetted by 
Major Playfair (the grandfather of 
Mr. Arthur Playfair) who had a 
private theatre attached to his 
house. He was then sent to Nor- 
weid and Bonn, passed on to Paris, 
studied at King’s College, London, 
and finished at the College of Sur- 
geons in Dublin, where he took his 
diplomas. 

The theatre had so many 
attractions for Sir Charles that 
it is recorded of him he went 
off to America to escape from it. 
While there he went to the war 
as a surgeon, but Mr. Pemberton 
cannot tell us any more than the 
other biographers have done about 
this period of Sir Charles’s life. 
“T believe,” he says, “that most 
men who have undergone early 
experiences distasteful to them- 
selves are in later life reticent in 
talking about them even to their 
most intimate friends,” 

He resigned from the army to 
make his first entry on the boards 
with John Wilkes Booth, who was 
yet to murder poor Lincoln. In 
the spring of 1864 he was playing 
with Mrs. John Wood in New 
York, and in 1865 he returned 
to England with a play from his 
own pen in his pocket, to wit, Hes 
Majesty’s Guardian. 

In 1866 Sir Charles made his 
entry into the West-end of London, 
appearing at the Royalty in Ad/ 
that Glitters is Not Gold and in 
Black-eyed Susan. He opened 
the Criterion in December, 1875, 
and there for twenty-four years 
he produced scores of plays with a 
uniform success which was due to 
his fascinating personality rather 
than to their inherent merit. In 
November, 1899, Sir Charles mir 
grated to Wyndham’s_ Theatre, 
and since that time he has built 


another theatre—the New. Sir 
Charles ‘is now fascinating the 
Americans with _the © brilliance 


of his art as our most finished 
comedian, 


SIR CHARLES AS A SURGEON 


SIR CHARLES AS 


“SHAUN THE POST” IN 


Ly permission of Sir George 2 es 


IN U.S. ARMY, AGED TWENTY-SEVEN 


eR 
* ARRAGH-NA-POGUE ” 
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A PLAYER’S PRIVILEGES 


By an Actor 


fa verybedy who knows anything 

of life on the stage will 
acknowledge that the provincial 
actor has a hard struggle for 
existence, and none would there- 
fore begrudge him any little 
privileges that alleviate his nu- 
merous cares or tend to relieve 
the monotony of his life. ‘The 
actor on tour earns nowadays such 
a mere pittance that many petty 
pleasures and common luxuries 
would be denied him were it 
not for the concessions that are 
made him on all hands; but yet 
if he were suddenly asked what 
advantages he enjoys over men in 
other walks of life it is doubtful 
whether a single one would occur 
to him, so accustomed has he 
become to them that he looks 
upon them as his due. It is 
astonishing, nevertheless, how 
multifarious are his privileges ; on 
the railway, on the boat, at the 
seaside, he has but to give the 
password, ‘‘ l’m from the theatre,” 
and the customary favour is 
granted him, : 

The railway companies un- 
doubtedly rank first as benefactors 
of members of the theatrical pro- 
fession. Every dramatic company 
comprising tea or more artists, in 
addition to travelling at three- 
fourths of the ordinary fare, is 
provided with a_ special com- 
modious passenger coach and a 
truck for scenery free of charge. 
Individually, too, the actor fares 
well in this respect. He may take 
with him half as much luggage 
again as the ordinary tourist, he 
pays only 1d. instead of the usual 
2d. for each article deposited in 
the cloakroom ; in fact, he shares 
all the prerogatives of the com- 
mercial traveller. If on a boat 
with a_ steerage ticket he is 
generally permitted upon disclcsing 
his identity to parade the first- 
class deck. 

It is when on a seaside tour in 
the height of summer when prices 
are high and wages low that the 
mummer most appreciates the 
many little kindnesses that are 
shown him. In the principal 
pleasure resorts there are almost 
invariably a certain number of 
landladies who reserve _ their 
apartments all the year round 
exclusively for “the profession,’’ 
and he therefore secures his week’s 
board and lodging at a figure 
considerably below that paid by 
the average holidaymaker. At 
the piers, spas, and ‘“ winter” 
gardens he is by courtesy allowed 
to pass through the ticket-holders’ 
gate, and he may watch the 
pierrots and minstrels for hours 
without fear of being accosted by 
the “bottlers ”’-—they can “smell 
the grease paint” and would not 
dream of insulting a “ brother 
pro” by asking him to contribute 
a trifle. 
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“Standing with reluctant feet 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet !”—LoncFELLow. 


THE NEWEST “TATLER COMPETITION. 


HOW TO WIN A 150-GUINEA PIANO. 


TREES eA Tele he 


BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO, Value 15O Guineas, 


WILL BE GIVEN 


IN OUR NEXT PRIZE COMPETITION. 


WHO TS hs Pieri St GIRL 
Pib  bRITISH. EMPIRE? 


IN 


We have decided in the columns of THE TATLER who are the Prettiest Children in 


England. From 


childhood to girlhood there is but a slight step, and we now offer Prizes for the Photographs which are 


adjudicated to represent the Prettiest Girls between the age of 15 and 2rt. 


These figures may be taken roughly, 


and birth certificates will not be required; that is to sav, should a girl who is proved to be younger than 
15 or over 21 be adjudicated the First Prize, it will not invalidate the decision of the adjudicators. 


Mr. GEORGE FRAMPTON, R.A., and Mr. SOLOMON J. SOLOMON, A.R.A. 


have kindly offered to act as adjudicators in this Competition, for which the following Prizes will be awarded :— 


FIRST.—A BRINSMEAD GRAND PIANO. 
SECOND.—A High-class PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFIT, including Bril Focal Plane Camera, 


value £20. 


THIRD.—A PRISM BINOCULAR, value £10. 


It is essential that the photographs should be the copyright of the senders. 


This condition will necessarily exclude most of the photographs 


of our beautiful actresses and a large number of professional beauties, as many photographers are in the habit of taking photographs for these 


free of charge and retaining the copyright in their own hands. 
photograph, that photograph is not eligible for our Competition. 


and may possibly be published whether awarded a prize or not. 


If, therefore, any of our readers have signed away the copyright of their 
All photographs sent in will be the publication copyright of THE TaTLeEr, 


pae- In order to enter this Competition it will be necessary for every Competitor to send 13 coupons, from the week 


commencing December 7 and onwards. 


The coupon will be found on the last page. 


OUR THIRTEENTH DOUBLE ACROSTIC PRIZE COMPETITION. 


FOR RULES SEE PREVIOUS ISSUES, 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 7 
(Thirteenth Series) 


Be Mieoen Le ets oye on ones 
NOR MAND. Y 


te} U N 
2. W oO oO 
Been C) aes eee A temo ©) ee 
7, ye 3B) E W 
5: 
6. 


1. The Midnight Sun. The 
accepted. 
** schneehatten.”’ 


5. See Othello. 
6. It is now obliterated by departments. 


“Swan"' (cygnus) is 
The Acrostic Editor does not understand 
Will ‘‘ Yellow ” explain. 


Correct answers to No. 7 have been receivea from. 
Agnes, Aredark, Arho, Abe, A.M.O.S., Ashbury, Attwood, 
Attrisolle, Abos, Almeria, Alnwick, Agag, Altisidora, 
Abna, A.C.R., Adorage, Adabarth, Aggio, Archway, Aenea, 
Adecee, April, Arosa, Amsted, Abeille, Altanower, Ajanda, 
Aston, Aeronaut, Belmanor, Bluebags, Bydand, Briar- 
rose, Beaskey, Boz, Beauty, Berth, Barina, Blackie, 
Belotelo, Baturi, Bladud, Bloomsbury, Benz, Britonia, 
Biddlebird, Bricky, Burlington, Bruiser, Bosmere, Ba- 
vette, Bulbul, Billee, Bedford, Bunny, Bimbo, Babette, 
Brutus, Bosso, Brock-hill, Clarelou, Cherry-bobs, Candun, 
Chinka, Coomb, Cass, Cherry-cheeks, Courtier, Ca-ira, 
Corrib, Chicot, Chiria, Criffel, Cigarette, Cuscus, Can- 
tiniere, Chippers, Castledene, Caldan, Carlos, Coryanthes, 
Chippie, Cwrwda, Corbiniere, Coalpan, Corban, Chin- 
chin, Cheyne, Chelfish, Colepark, Driscoll, Dorothee, 
Doune, Duchess, Dale, Darekil, Daxy, Dainty, Daddy, 
Dumnorix, Doge, Duquessa, Donna, Dinah, Dunmore, 
Donnetta, Dodpoller, Dignity, Dear-one, Doveton, Dodo, 
Dearthing, Doma, Dante, Diogenes, Derfla, Evilo, Elle- 
ville, Evelyn, Eastwind, Eliot, Edina, Ethna, Elms, Eiya, 
Ensham, Etteragram, Ethie, Firefly, Fulmarno, Fortiter, 


Florodora, Fog, Flosager, Fern, Frisquet, Floss-silk, 
Francis, Flare, Fidelia, Fulwood, Florence, Freda, 
Ferret, Fiora, Gollywog, Grumgrizzly, Gopher, Golden- 
girl, Guppy, Grey-eyes, Golomine, Glenmalure, Glynn, 
Gatebell, Glevum, Gasco, Golo, Howitzer, Horsa, Har- 


toffska, Hawkley, Heath, Hati, Humber, Hazelnut, 
Hibernia, © Hittite, _Hazel-well, Hemlock, Herr-oil, 
Harkit, Hoopoe, Hopeitsright, Honolulu-loo, Hadith, 


Hudor, Inverloddon, Ignota, Joker, Jacko, Jaelsee, Job- 


Double Acrostic No. I0 © 
(Thirteenth Series) 


This is the coldest season of the year, 
And those the amusements with which we cheer 
The chilly season while it lingers here. 

. Wild legends tell that on this fatal night, 
Witches and wizards dance in crazy flight 
Around the Brocken-- most fantastic sight. 

. Means a small evil spirit, ugly, weird ; 

Or child that’s full of mischief—as I've heard. 

. Fiddled while Rome was burning. Left a name 
Synonymous with cruelty and shame. 

. Killed seven at one blow, and yet they say 
Takes nine of him to make one man alway. 

. First principle, a true original. 

The children's game makes out but four in all. 

. Founder of Rome—at least so it is said. 

Wolf-suckled. Angry, struck his brother dead. 


linski,, Jag, Jackson, Janus, Kamsin, Keys, Katinka, 
Kinghawkes, Kipper, Kathbaron, King-cole, Keewee, 
Kingsan, Kamoral, Ki-wi, Kooc, Ko, Kempsey, Lhasa, 
Links, Lannie, Libussa, Lamlash, Lulu, Lengthington, 
Louisa, Lady-bower, Lutra, Lorraine, Leep, Melisande, 
Munshi-ji, Mascotte, Minorca, Midge, | Massareene, 
Miggins, Mars, M.L.H., Mavourneen, Macaudax, Marie, 
Mother-bunch, Messalina, Mummer,: Mourino, Mop, 
Manor, Madju, Meta, Monty, Mudjekeewis, Mingo, Mah- 
tal, Moremie, Nimble, Nibs, Nigger, Novice, Nelto, 
Nitram, Naerc, Olea, Oak, Oh-there, Oku, Orion, Oh-girls, 
Osoesi, Owen, Ortowin, Owlet, Pacdam, Pegunhere, 
Paddy, Pop, Park, Peverel, Pingpong, Punjab, Pongo, 
Petite, Paris, Pearl, Pollywaddles, Primavera, Port-gregg, 
Pompom, Piccino, Pongkyle, Peugeot, Pixie, Polmood, 
Poop, Pluto, Quixote, Queerlock, Regina, Ronpu, Revlos, 
R.G.A., Rumtifoo, Raven, Roma, Robin, Roy, Remus, 
Splendide, Serapion, Scafell, She, Square, Seastar, 
Silver-fox, Snipe, Stede, Sweetbells, Smart, Snibbets, 
Sophia, Speranza, Selie, Stodgy, Sherkolmes, Southoe, 
Seeker, Stroller, Sandow, Sunbeam, Solver, Smut, Sham- 
rock, Sturford, Sheward, Scraps, Snipper, Senga, Speed- 
well, Salmon, St. Quentin, Supercargo, Skerry, Sivart,. 
Sa, Tiptilted, Tamworth, Truth, Troloss, Tangley, Toby, 
Tadpole, Talbot, Trilby, Telephone, Titmouse, Tiballak, 
Tobias-john, Three-tricks, Tamerlane, Tootles, Tipwit, 
Taffy, Talfourd, Tax, Torpedo, Tinmar, Teufel, Usher, 
Victor, Veronique, Vermas, Virginian, Workitout, Where-" 
isit, Wimbledon, Walneerg, Wozzleite, Wynell, Wyst, 
Wyvern, Wild-walker, Winifred, Wicwaka, Wild-violet, 
Whittington, Weazel, Wellington, What-ho, Weel, 
Wizard, Wensleydale, We-two, Wildman, Wasp, Xam, 
Xit, Ynnocencia, Yeliab, Yasmar, Yoko, Yamay, Yma, 
Zimmy, Zoreyda, Zarabin, Zumchoo, Zingari, Zargon- 
toste, Zephyrine, Zorinda, Zamzam. 


The Acrostic Editor regrets that no answer to No. 4 
was received from ‘‘ Howitzer,’’ and that ‘ Senga’s”’ 
answer to No. 5 and ‘Jackson’s’’ answer to No. 4 
arrived too late. 

The Acrostic Editor mostidistinctly requests ‘‘ Splen- 
dide"’ to put his pseudonym at the top in accordance 
with the rule; also ‘“ Benz,’’ who is credited with the 
pseudonymless answer to No. 5. 


THE TARLER. 


Current Games, 


The Test Matches.—In the Daily 
Mail last week Gilbert Jessop agreed with 
a view often expressed in THE TATLER 
regarding the next visit of the Australians 
to England. “Australia,” writes Mr. 
Jessop, “‘may be weak in bowling; but is 
England very much better off?” Lock- 
wood, at one time the most dangerous 
match-winning bowler in the country, has 
fallen out of first-class cricket. Rhodes 
is certainly not as effective as he was a 
couple of years ago, and Hirst is always 
liable to break down. Probably places 
will be found in the test matches for 
Warren and Hesketh-Prichard, whose 
bowling will, at any rate, have the merit 
of being new to most of the Australian 
batsmen. My own opinion is that on 
true wickets England’s success or failure 
will depend principally on Bosanquet. If 
“the best worst bowler in the world” 
happens to find his length in the test 
matches there will be no need to worry 
about the quality of the bowling at the 
other end; but apart from Bosanquet 
Lockwood has left no successor as a 
bowler likely to win a big match by his 
own unaided efforts. Test matches have 
so often upset calculations that wise persons 
will abstain from prediction, but however 
uncertain a quantity our bowling may be 
our batting ought to be strong enough to 
secure us against defeat. It would be some- 
thing outside all experience that C. B. Fry 
should again’ fail against the Australians 
next summer. Even if one regards run- 
making as due to luck, it is against the doc- 
trine of chance that Mr. Fry should draw any 
more blanks. 


The Power of Personality.x—When last 
Monday week Stevenson made a succession 
of huge breaks against Osborne his wonderful 
achievement was used as an argument to 
prove his superiority over John Roberts. In 
matters of sport arguments drawn from cross- 
play have very little force. Because Steven- 
son had an average of 750 in one day’s play 
against Osborne it does not in the least follow 
that he would average even a twentieth of 
that number with Roberts for an opponent. 
In theory it is as easy to make breaks of 200 
whether one’s opponent is Roberts or a fourth- 
rate amateur, but in practice personality 
counts for much, For fifteen years Roberts’s 
victims had to contend not merely with the 
greatest player of the age but against an 
imaginary Roberts—a man whose  super- 
human powers made him proof against defeat. 
Of all billiard professionals Dawson and 
Mitchell are ieast under the influence of 
imagination, but neither of them in a serious 
game has succeeded in reproducing his best 
form against Roberts. Could Dawson be 
certain of playing against Roberts as he 
played the other day against Mitchell he 
could give the old champion a long start, but 
no one knows better than Dawson himself 
that he is not in the least Jikely to do this. 


The Force of Imagination.—C. B. Fry once 
remarked: that much of the old-time success 
of Rhodes, Hirst, and Haigh was attributable 
to the batsmen who began their innings with 
the feeling that they were the predestined 


Sports, 


C. Fe Hands, Copyright of “* The Tatler" 


THE FINEST THREE-QUARTER IN ENGLAND 
J. E. Raphael, Oxford and Old Merchant Taylors’ 


victims of a trio of invincible bowlers. 
Billiards so far differs from cricket that in the 
former game a player cannot actively inter- 
fere with an opponent, but the influence of 


F. WEISS, THE CHAMPION OF AUSTRALIA 


Who is now playing billiards in London 
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personality enters equally into both games. 
The sight of John Roberts of the stern 
visage sitting cue in hand affects Dawson 
or any other player in exactly the same 
way as W. G. and his beard used to 
mesmerise the bowlers of twenty-five years 
ago. The consciousness that one’s best 
efforts are certain to be checkmated by 
the man opposite is equally prejudicial to 
batsmen, bowlers, and billiard-players. In 
point of artistic execution and delicacy of 
touch Stevenson of all modern billiard- 
players approaches most nearly to Roberts, 
but he lacks the force of character and the 
individuality of the older man. In many 
respects, indeed, Stevenson is the counter, 
part of old William Cook. He is highly 
strung and over sensitive, and is at once 
put off his game by the slightest imper- 
fection in the table or balls. The extra. 
ordinary fluency of his execution has made 
him build up a game in which the margin 
of error is dangerously small. The slightest 
inequality in the cloth or evena fleck of 
dust causes him to lose position. Apart 
from his artistic merits, John Roberts’s 
style has always been pre-eminently workable 
and adaptable to circumstances. 


Unimaginative Football—The most re- 
markable feature of Association football so 
far this season has been the success of the 
Corinthians. Apart from their match with 
Aston Villa, in which the amateurs were most 
inadequately represented, the Corinthians 
have not merely defeated their opponents— 
they have overwhelmed them. A year ago 
it seemed as though the retirement of G. O. 
Smith had reduced the Corinthians to com- 
parative insignificance. It is true that no 
successor to “ G, O.” has been discovered, but 
the Harris and Day combination has rcn- 
dered the Corinthian forward line as effective 
as it was in the palmy days of Smith, Gos- 
ling, Topham, and Veitch. An _ excellent 
judge of football, whose sympathies are not 
as a rule with amateurism, told me the other 
day that in his opinion there is no defence in 
the country capable of stopping a forward line 
which includes S. S. Harris, S. H. Day, G. L, 
Mellin, G. C. Vassall, and E. S. Ward or 
B. O. Corbett. 


Where League Football Fails.—Whether 
the present-day Corinthians are absolutely as 
fine footballers as Cobkold, George Brann, Lii d- 
ley,and Bambridge may bean open question, but 
as to their relative 1periority over the average 
professional team: 2re can be no two opinions. 
Modern professional football has become in- 
elastic and unimaginative. Anyone who saw 
the Sheriff’s Shield match at Queen’s Club 
last spring must have been struck with 
the helplessness of the Bury backs 
against a method of attack to which 
they were quite unaccustomed. After 
the Corinthian forwards had once or 
twice run through and shot, when 
according to all the correct canons ct 
League football they should have 
passed, the Bury defence went all to 
pieces. Tottenham is a striking example 
of the ineffectiveness of red tape in 
football. The forwards are admirable 
in the “ correctitude ” of their game, but 
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there is an utter lack of variety and indi- 
viduality in tueir play. Their game is, indeed, 
that of a set of stupid schoolboys who have 
been well crammed but i'l taught. 


r Copyright of “ The Tatler" 
L. A. L. CARTER 


Captain of Bedford Grammar School 


A Great Three-quarter.—The chief result 
of the so-called trial match at Richmond 
between the West and the Rest was the 
opportunity afforded Raphael of showing what 
a great three-quarter he has become. I read 
somewhere recently some absurd criticism of 
the Rugby Union for their blindness as to 
Raphael’s merits last season. Raphael’s 
astonishing success as a schoolboy gave him 
a prominence which he hardly deserved. Two 
years ago he was an undeveloped player of 
great potentialities but nothing more. The 
Selection Committee were foolish enough to 
gather their fruit before it was ripe, and 
Raphael’s reputation suffered severely by his 
performances in the international matches in 
Ig02. Physically at that time he was too frail 
to stand the buffeting of a big match; more- 
over, in those days he had 
a vicious habit of standing 
still before he passed. 
The Raphael, however, of 
1904 is a very different 
man from the Raphael of 
1902. Hehas very visibly 
SY increased both 


in wisdom and 
stature, and 
there is pro- 


bably no exagge- 
ration in describ- 
ing him as the 
most dangerous 
three-quarter in 
England. Inthe 
Rest v. West 
match he 
was far the 
best man 


on the field, some of |his runs being quite 
dazzling, while his accuracy in giving and 
taking passes was quite acrobatic. 


Attractive Football.—As far as London is 
concerned I do not think we should hear 
much of the decadence of Rugby football if 
every club played as bright a game as Rich- 
mond is playing this season. 1 have not seen 
a really dull game at Richmond this year, and 
the match against Oxford a few weeks back 
was as interesting to watch as any game ever 
played by Newport or Swansea. For sheer 
brutal effectiveness Blackheath may be supe- 
rior to Richmond, but in point of cleveriess 
and science there can be no comparison be- 
tween the two clubs. I do not mean by this 


that Richmond has successfully exploited all 


the methods of the best Welsh clubs. The 
three-quarter line lacks the precise mechanism 
which one associates with Wales; none the 
less it plays fast and clever football of a 
sort that recalls Blackheath in the days of 
Stoddart. We know that the very mention 
of the word, “ gate,” is tabooed in respectable 
Rugby circles, but I do not think the Richmond 
team need feel hurt when they reflect that their 
play is proving immensely attractive to the 
spectators, 


An Unlucky Ground.—I see that the 
selection of the Richmond ground for the 
England v. Scotland match is regarded in 
some quarters as an ill omen. Scotland, I 
understand, has always, or neatly always, 
beaten England at Richmond. I have no 
particular belief in football omens, and for the 
purposes of an international match Richmond 
is a much happier hunting ground for the 
spectator, at any rate, than Blackheath. Two 
of the pleasantest international matches | 
have ever watched were played at Richmond— 
the England and Scotland Association match 
in 1893 and the England and Scotland Rugby 
match in 1903. J believe that after the 
match in 1903 there was some grumbling 
from the spectators as to the accommodation, 
butas far as I could judge the arrangements 
were excellent. Whatever the intrinsic merits 
of the Blackheath ground it suffers from two 
serious drawbacks—it is served by the South- 
Eastern Railway and is too far distant from 
the station. 


A Very Happy Suggestion.—Visitors to 
Richmond have the choice of several routes, 
and in each case the terminus is close to the 
ground. By the way, the ill luck of the 
Richmond ground for England is confined to 
the Rugby game. In 1893, the last occasion 
on which an Association match was played 
at Richmond, England easily beat Scotland 
by 5 goals to 2 after being a goal to the bad 
at half-time. I believe the president of the 
Football League takes some credit to himself 
for this particular victory. In the first half 
the English forwards, with George Cotterill 
in the centre, played the close-passing game 
with such poor results that at half-time the 
score was 2—I against them. During the 
interval Mr. Bentley suggested to Cotterill 
that the two outside men, Bassett and 
Spikesley, ought to be given more chances. 
This suggestion was adopted with the happiest 
issue in the second half, when Bassett and 
Spikesley passed across the ground with such 
effect that England put on four additional 
goals, 


Midwinter Cricket.—I looked into St. 
Bride’s Institute the other evening when | 
found myself suddenly transplanted into 
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midsummer and the atmosphere of Lord’s. 
Tarrant was bowling at the nets, and hard 
by was Albert Trott looking fit to drive a 
ball into Carmelite Street over the office of 
the Daily Mail. The lighting arrangements 
have been much improved since last year, 
and the facilities for playing cricket in mid- 
winter now leave little to be desired. The 
subscription is only £2 2s., which enables a 
member to. get some cricket every day in 
the week except Sunday from now until 
the middle of April. Tarrant and Trott 


have been engaged as coaches, the fee 
for coaching being tos. 6d. a lesson’; but who 


shall say that half-an-hour with Alberto is 
not cheap at the price ? A few years ago there 
was some talk of organising football matches 
under cover in London. The proposed ground 
was the arena at Olympia, and I believe the 
intention was to engage professional teams 
to play exhibition games from eight till 9.30 
in the evening. The suggestion smacked too 


F. H. Palmer of Richmond 


much of a gladiatorial show to have any 
chance of success; nevertheless, there is 
something undoubtedly attractive in the idea 
of being able to watch football without the 
discomfort of inhaling a November fog or 
standing in two inches of icy mud. 


Football’s Worst Enemy.—Mention of 
fog reminds me of a conversation I had last 
week with the manager of a northern League 
club. There is nothing, he said, so much 
dreaded by those responsible for the manage- 
ment of a professional club as a real Novem- 
ber fog. Snow, and even ice, can be borne. 
with comparative cheerfulness, but one week 
of fog plays havoc with a club. It is not 
merely that ‘ gates” are ruined ; the health 
of the team often suffers severely and their 
form goes all to pieces. It is well that some 
of the League clubs have not to play their 
home matches at Queen’s Club. M.R.R, 
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= Skiing 


ki-running is of Scandinavian origin, 
but has of late become quite a 
fashionable sport in other countries 
where natural facilities for its enjoyment 
exist. 

The ski—pronounced shee—is, how 
ever, not confined to sport in the land of 
its nativity. It forms an essential factor 
in the lives of the peop'e of northern 
Europe—a necessary medium of travel 
where the country lies deep buried in 
snow so that walking is impossible. 
When a wolf is discovered the hardy 
peasants lose no time in arranging a ski 
hunt against the enemy. Where the 
wolf leads they follow, and the sense of 
self-preservation is so strong that though 
members of the party drop by the way 
from fatigue and exhaustion the fittest 
hunters press on till the object of the 
chase is attained. 

On its native snows the ski was 
used as a means of getting through the 
day’s work and offered little inducement 
towards recreation and relaxation. But 
in the hilly countries of its adoption, 
where slopes can be descended at light- 
ning speed and where one finds the 
keenest delight in the mere fact of 
travelling, ski-running has taken the 
place of skating both as a national and 
a fashionable pastime. 

The art of jumping on ski was first 
brought to prominent notice by the 


-A Fashionable Winter 


A SKI-RUNNER AND HIS OUTFIT 


A pair of skis and stick which serve to propel him much 
in the manner of the long pole in punting 
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peasants of Telemarken, to whom run- 
ning, leaping, and glissading down hillsides 
on this picturesque foot-gear comeas natu- 
rally as walking in boots does tous. By 
and by the Norwegians of the towns, wont 
to lead an indolent, enervating existence 
during the winter months, were attracted 
to the ski as a possible means of healthy 
amusement. ‘To such purpose did they 
apply themselves in acquiring and per- 
fecting themselves in the new sport that 
they soon outdid their teachers, the 
country folk, in skill and daring. 

Now skiing has established itself as 
first favourite at most continental winter 
resorts, and local competitions are eagerly 
taken part in by tourists, residents, and 
natives. Even tobogganning and Russian 
lake-skating pale Lefore the exciting sen- 
sation of this race over the snow at 
express speed, the headlong career down 
a precipitous declivity, the swift flight 
for a hundred feet through mid-air, the 
momentous return to earth, and a grace- 
ful ending ; or, to vary the experience, an 
unrehearsed somersault and a temporary 
couch in the soft, smothering snow. 

Nor is indulgence in this invigorating 
pastime confined to the male portion of 
the community. ‘Till recently it was not 
considered “correct” for ladies to ski, 
but habit has broken down the barrier 
of prejudice, and now skiing is the 
national sport of Scandinavian women. 


SLEIGHING -THE 


ALTERNATIVE OF SKI-RUNNING AND MORE 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


t has often been remarked, and with great 
truth, that a man does not know his own 
character until he begins to play golf ; and that 
then only does he find out the disposition of 
his friends. A man may go through the 
business and social relations of life to his 
own satisfaction and with the entire approval 
of his fellows because the conduct of these 
affairs is now so clearly defined by precedent 
and convention that to err greatly from correct 
behaviour is difficult. The course of conduct 
is mapped out as clearly as a railroad track, 
and the wheels of life run along it with 


inevitable precision. 
Bt when he is transferred to 
the golf links the average 
man finds himself in an entirely 
new atmosphere. He has here to 
deal with an order of phenomena 
foreizn to his previous experience, 
and things and and his 
relations to them, are presented 
in aspects in which the conventions 
and precedents of ordinary life are 
of little or no assistance as guides 
to conduct. It is for this that it 
has been found necessary to draw 
up provisions of etiquette laying 
down the correct procedure and 
behaviour in certain circumstances, 
but these are at best a rough- 
and-ready guide to golfing deport- 
ment. They necessarily treat the 
matter only in its broadest and 
most obvious aspects, and are 
practically useless for guidance in 
really difficult cases. How a man 
will behave on the links depends 
entirely on his ability to show 
common sense, fairness, and 
courtesy in novel and trying cir- 
cumstances, 


men, 


AP ws are qualities which the 

nature of the game and the 
conditions under which it has to 
be played render of surprising 
rarity. Itis even possible to obey 
not only every law of golf but 
every provision of etiquette and 
yet excite nothing but animosity. 
No doubt what greatly increases 
the difficulty of harmonious re- 
lations at golf is that everybody’s 
temper is more or less on edge. 
It would not be fair to say that 
this was a defect in the game, for 
it is this trying attribute of golf 
that makes it a valuable school for character. 
Bad luck, temporary loss of form, a high 
wind, a stupid caddie, or an _ uncongenial 
partner are examples of the thousand and 
one things that put a constant strain on the 
golfer’s equanimity, and it requires a very 
unusual combination of self-command, tact, 
and grace to sustain a prolonged succession of 
such worries without breaking down. 


jee the situations created by parties passing 

each other on the links aré especially 
fruitful in examples of the difficulties of 
correct golfing deportment. Here two sepa- 
rate matches, each with its own exacerbations 
of temper, are brought into collision under 
peculiarly delicate ~ circumstances. Whether 
it be a lost ball or undue slowness on the part 


of the party in front, the right of passing is at 
least as much a concession to be granted as a 
claim to be enforced, and it is just as hard to 
grant the concession in a graceful way as to 
make the claim without offence. Thus if a 
match in front is obviously keeping those 
behind back, it is their duty to allow the 
pursuers to pass and to offer todo so. Very 
often, however, they wait till the request has 
to be made, and this imparts a grudging nature 
to the concession which is always resented. 
Even when those in front request those 
following to pass them and they do so they 


THE GOLF COTTAGE, SWANAGE 


utterly spoil the courtesy by some such remark 
as ‘We don’t like to be hurried,’ which 
implies that the others have been pressing 
them unduly. It is just as difficult to pass 
gracefully as to be passed. Some remarks of 
thanks and courtesy seem to be demanded, 
and it is surprising how few men have the 
tact to say precisely the right thing in the 
right way. 


Ne a certain metropolitan golf club the 

greenkeeper has been experimenting 
with a worm-killer with such success that 
he destroyed over 1,000,000 worms on one 
putting green. Opinion in the club, however, 
is divided on this exploit, one section holding 
that the worms act beneficially in draining the 
subsoil by their excavations while another has 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


protested against this wholesale slaughter on 
the ground of cruelty to animals. 


he humanitarian objection may perhaps 
be dismissed without comment, but 
there is something to be said in favour of the 
worm from the drainage point of view. On 
purely clay soils there can be little doubt that 
the excavations of the worms do help to draw 
the water from the surface and assist the 
growth of the grass by loosening the subsoil. 
Whether for golfing purposes their casts do 
not constitute a greater evil may be doubted, 
but on sandy soils we should vote 
for their extermination. 


AN correspondent writes: “‘ There 
= is considerable talk just now 
about the shortcomings of the 
Royal and Ancient Club as the 
M.C.C. of golf and of the necessity 
for forming an English golf union 
to take over the conduct of English 
inland golf and championships, 
which the ruling body entirely 
neglects. It is certainly true that 
the Royal and Ancient Club leaves 
much to be desired in its conduct 
of the game and its manner of 
making and administering its laws, 
but these are faults of its system 
which can be corrected and not of 
any inherent incapacity on the 
part of its members or of the Rules 
Committee. English golfers are 
too prone to imagine that the 
holding of competitions and cham- 
pionships is the chief end of golf, 
whereas primarily the game is a 
private recreation which is only 


spoiled by these endless public 
contests to decide who is the 
champion of this or that. In so 


far as the Royal and Ancient Club 
ignores this tendency it is safe- 
guarding the best interests of the 
game. The tendency of unions 
has always been towards making 
a business of the sport they are 
supposed to foster, and it is to be 
hoped that golfers will devote their 
energies to reforming the present 
ruling body, which is all that the 
situation demands, and turn a deat 
ear to the cry for a union.” 


he Isle of Purbeck Golf Club 
play over a nine-hole course 
situated in one of the most pic- 
turesque parts of Dorset, about two miles 


from Swanage and one mile from Stud- 
land. The golf course has recently been 


greatly improved, and now affords a capital 
test of the game; it commands magnificent 
views overlooking Poole Harbour, Bourne- 
mouth, and Swanage. As will be seen from 
the pictures the golf cottage is a highly 
picturesque building and is typical of Dor-et- 
shire cottage architecture. 


H arry Vardon has gone back for a spell of 

treatment at the Mundesley Sanatorium. 
It is gratifying to know, however, that this is 
merely a precautionary measure and not due 
to any return of his chest weakness. Old 
Tom Morris, who has been rather’ seriously 
ill; is now better. 


THE PALE BR 


Lonpon. 
Y DEAR PRISCILLA,—If I am ever to 
get my deserts in this world J ought to 
have earned’ your undying gratitude, for I 
have carried out all your instructions to the 


Fokuston & Hoffmann 


A CHARMING BLOUSE OF TAFFETAS MOUSSELINE 
At Peter Robinson’s (Oxford Street) 


letter. Money well spent gives one as warm 
aglow of self-righteousness as time well 
spent, and I only hope you will have the 
same satisfaction in the purchases that I had 
in making them. At Ernest’s (185, Regent 
Street) I was tempted almost beyond en- 
durance to go past the limit you set down for 
me. However, I selected a smart little 
caracul coatee as well as one of the French 
felt hats trimmed with two shades of chiffon 
velvet, which have actually come down from 
35s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. | I await your. instruc- 
tions to make you possessed of one of the 
prettiest and smartest “sets” I have seen 
for a long time, consisting of a chinchilla 
pelerine with turned-back revers of ermine, 
the long stole ends finished with knotted 
tassels and cords, which is accompanied by 
one of the new Napoleonic shaped hats of 
palest blue felt lined with chinchilla and 
trimmed with pale heliotrope soft satin 
ribbon and fancy quills composed of breast 
feathers. There is the most fascinating 
muff “to go” with it that you can imagine 
in the new “tube” shape with two rows of 
skins finished with tails depending from it. 
At Peter Robinson’s (Oxford Street) the 
blouses held my attention for at least half-an- 
hour. One was of cream taffetas mousseline 
encrusted with rich lace and further adorned 


>, THE ANCEL AND THE HOUSE OS 
Hints on Dress & Beauty 


in lhe Home 


with the new French tuscan silk braid and 
buttons, the. zouave being finished with 
handsome fancy gilt buttons, a little tie of 
narrow black velvet ribbon completing the 
effect. There was a dear little model, too, in 
soft silk handsomely trimmed with 
Mechlin lace and strapped with silk 
which could be had in any shade 
for 29s. 6d., and the prettiest of 
chiffon evening blouses lined with 
glacé silk with a jadot of chiffon 
flowers at the same price which I 
added to your purchases, I only 
await your permission to complete 
the list with a smart glacé shirt 
prettily trimmed with worked motifs 
and fashioned with deep box pleats 
which I can procure for one guinea. 
I have borne in mind the fact, how- 
ever, that the great secret of giving 
Christmas presents is to make them 
supply the special need 
of the individual, and 
you will see among your 
possessions one of the 
wonderful electric bat- 
teries with which Mrs. 
Adair of 90, New Bond 
Street, has done so much 
good to us women. It 
is known as the Ganesh 
Uninterrupted Current, 
the little handles being 
filled with medicated 
cotton wool steeped 
in tonic, and with these 


the’ face is massaged 
without in any way 
moving the skin. I[ 


have chosen it as a Christmas 
present because it can be used 
by anyone at home for the com- 
plexion, and there is no question 
as to whether it will prove useful 
because, alas! we all have to 
wage against our arch 
enemy, Time. It is, however, 
infinitely better to find a cure 
than to sit meekly down and 
endure it or to purchase one’s 
quietus in the shape of a blue 
bottle labelled poison like the 
historic lady who died before her 
mirror when she found her first 
grey hair—without even breaking 
the mirror first. Mrs. Adair is so 
clever and has so many different 
ways of making us beautiful that 
I will send you one of her in- 
valuable little books on How ¢o 
Retain and Restore the Youthful 
Beauty of Face and Form (price 
Is. 2d.) so that you may select 
what you would like. Her ad- 
dresses are : 90, New Bond Street, 
London ; 5, Rue Cambon, Paris; 
83, Carlton House, High Street, 
Birmingham; and 52, West 
Thirty-fifth Street, New York. 


war 
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I see that among the attractions for next 
season there is a ‘‘ Dickens” ball in contem- 
plation, and I am more than curious to know 
whether the present generation will begin to 
read their Dickens again in anticipation. 
One is almost obliged to read Dickens sé 
vosa nowadays, and the people who quote 
Maeteriinck and know their Browning, from 
The king and the Book to The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, will stare at you blankly if you 
dare to allude to such mummified folk as 
Captain Cuttle or Dan’l Quilp. Perhaps the 
reason is that we have no time for small print 
and narrow margins and thin paper, and the 
threads which the inimitable storyteller mani- 
pulates so skilfully are too fine and complicated 
to pick up here and there without unravelling 
the whole. Surely, however, there will be no 
two opinions about the fancy dresses which 
Dickens provides. Think of Lucy Manette 


and Mrs. Gamp.—Yours, DELAMIRA. 


Fohnston & Hoffmann 


CHINCHILLA PELERINE WITH ERMINE REVERS; ERMINE 


MUFF AND HAT EN SUITE 
At Ernest's 
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THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN—NOTES AT RANDOM. 


he favourite material for riding habits this 
winter is patterned angola, the material 
having a rather wide stripe woven into it. 
The coats are still fashioned with long lapels, 
but for the sake of warmth they are not so 


MRS. ADAIR’S ELECTRIC BATTERY 


(See preceding page) 


Open as were those during the summer and 
early autumn, Waistcoats are very much 
en évidence, and are fashioned of striped 
or fancy Tattersall cloth in several colours, 
warm knitted waistcoats being likewise worn. 


3 3 


A very pretty mole-grey velvet coat was 
fashioned with little narrow box pleats all 
round and belted into the waist with a stitched 
ceinture of its own material. The coat was 
outlined with a stitched band of white taffetas 
edged with alternate rows of turquoise-blue 
and silver and black and white braid. It 
was supplemented with a very narrow little 
basque below the belt. 


MS Se 


Amethysts take precedence among the 
fashionable stones of the moment, always 
excepting pearls and diamonds. The new 
amethyst necklaces are exceedingly effective, 
the stones being graduated in size and large 
and square cut, in some instances joined the 
one to the other by little festoons of dia- 
monds. In the case of the |brooches in 
which an amethyst is surrounded by a circle 
of pearls or diamonds the former is raised a 
little above the latter so that the light shines 
under the stone and the colour is more plainly 
seen. They are besides occasionally set with 
bands of enamel round them, which gives a 
charming effect. 


3 NS 


Among the charming Christmas presents 
for the woman of fashion at home to be seen 
in the showrooms at J. Harris and Sons, Ltd., 
25, Old Bond Street, are some dainty wicker 
trays for early-morning tea with tray cloth 
and serviette worked in flax thread in different 
designs, and teapot, cream jug, sugar basin, 
and cup and saucer and plate in dainty 


Limoges china. There are all manner of 
different. patterns which are worked in the 
linen to match the service as, for instance, 
the mountain ash, the pansy, and the sham- 
rock, in many cases the tray itself being 
shaped and painted to simulate the 
flower itself. The full sets are 
priced at 25s., or smaller ones at 
12s, 6d., one of the latter having a 
tray in the form of a lily of the 
valley leaf with the linen worked to 
correspond. There are, besides, 
cheaper sets in cheaper china. 


Ne Se 


Another useful gift in the same 
showrooms is a large hot-water cosy 
for the bedroom which is fashioned 
of bath blanketing lined and 
wadded. It is worked in the appro- 
priate legend, ‘When Jack Frost 
is biting hot water’s inviting,’ and 
is priced at the modest sum of 
15s. 6d. 


SS 4 


There are, besides, a variety of 
other articles suitable for the needs 
of either sex, for instance, pretty little 
dressing jackets with loose sleeves 
and turned-down collar made in 
flax and silk, art linen, and suitable 
woollen material which can be 
had either traced or embroidered from 
Ios. 6d., and there are autograph books 
in three sizes covered either with thread or 
embroidered flax or silk from Is. 6d. as well 
as travelling sachets arranged to hold ties, 
gloves, veils, and handkerchiefs which are to 
be had in any shade of art linen or flax and 
silk material, traced and embroidered, from 
5s. 6d. Pretty little catalogues of goods are, 
besides, issued by the firm, and these can be 
had post free on application. 


4 SS 

Among the good things which are always 
relished by King Baby when meal-time comes 
round are Hill’s nursery biscuits. In producing 
these malted biscuits all the difficulty 
which infants find in digesting starch 
has been removed by a careful system 
of malting. They present a maximum 
of proteid ready for assimilation with 
that of carbo-hydrate already par- 
tially digested, and to make them 
palatable for the little 
people a biscuit should 
be placed in a cup anda 
very little scalding water 
or milk and water poured 
upon it. This with a 
little sugar should be 


beaten up into a thick cream and makes a feast 
for the gods in baby’s estimation. The ad- 
dresses of W.Hill and Son are: 60, Bishopsgate 
Street, E.C.; James Street, Victoria Street, 
S.W. ; 5, Fitzjohn’s Pavement, Finchley Road, 
N.W.; 30, Topsfield Parade, Crouch End, N. ; 
34 and 35, Alexander Street, Bayswater ; 28, 
New Broad Street, E.C. ; and others. 


x2 4 

A gift which is certain to prove of value at 
Christmas-time is Scrubb’s cloudy ammonia, 
which is always welcome to the housekeeper. 
Its good qualities as regards washing and 
cleaning are such that there is no end to the 
uses to which it can be put, and in the case of 
the soap manufactured by the same firm it is 
perfectly pure and superfatted and has been 
proved over and over again to be most bene- 
ficial to the complexion. It is sold in boxes 
containing three cakes, and a couple of these 
boxes with two bottles of the cloudy ammonia 
would make an acceptable cadeau for Yuletide. 


A PRETTY NEGLIGE 


Of guipure lace over chiffon bordered with mink 
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PEDESTAL—COUNTER-BOULE WORK 


Brass background with tortoiseshell inlay 
(Wallace Collection) 


Wall Paper.—The time will probably come 
when a new generation will look upon wall 
paper as a crude absurdity, fit to accompany 
the wax ornament under glass to the shades 
to which all execrable furniture should depart. 
As a matter of fact we are gradually beginning 
to discover that wall paper with floral designs 
or variegated geometric patterns belongs to 
the days of antimacassars and inglorious oleo- 
graphs set in maple frames. Panelling or 
tapestry are more correct if the 
house be sumptuous enough to 
bear them; but wall paper is, 
after all, only a slipshod modern 
substitute for painted walls —it 
bears the same relation to the real 
thing as does the grained door. 
If one must have wall paper 
it is better to keep to one colour 
with no design. Nor are paper 
friezes and dadoes little more than 
make-believe even though they 
have really fine designs by modern 
craftsmen. 


Bizarre Tastes.—Mr. George 
Moore in his Confessions of a 
Young Man, recently published 
in a new edition by the way, tells 
of the Bohemian style of furnish- 
ing when artists went in for effect. 
The result must have been an 
extraordinary hotch-potch of in- 
congruities. “This detail will 
suggest the rest of the studio—the 
Turkey carpet, the brass harem 
lamps, the Japanese screen, the 
pieces of drapery, the oak chairs 
covered with red Utrecht velvet, 
the oak wardrobe that had been 
picked up somewhere—a ridiculous 
bargain—and_ the inevitable bed 
with spiral columns. There were 
vases filled with foreign grasses, 
and palms stood in the corners of 


‘Che 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


the rooms.” Weknow this studio. Its counter- 
part can be found any day between St. John’s 
Wood and Chelsea. The truth is that it is 
not given to every artist to know how to fur- 
nish with comfort. Great artists have foun- 
dered on this rock ; the late Lord Leighton’s 
house, made after his own heart, is not an 
When Meissonier died his 
Such are the eccen- 


ideal residence. 
house was untenantable. 
tricities of genius. 


The Buttons at the Back of your Coat- 
tails—There was one precept that William 
Morris taught above all others. It was to the 
effect that it was false to have any object in a 
home that was merely ornamental. Every- 
thing must have its use if it would rightly find 
a place in the house beautiful. His designs 
were all based on this theory, and had he 
turned out a coat there would have been no 
useless buttons at the back of the tails. This 
law is one of the finest canons of art, and its 
observance would preserve us from much garish 
ornament and vulgar display. 


Boule and Counter-boule.—-Dur.ng the 
reign of Louis XIV. a cabinetmaker, André 
Charles Boule, produced furniture finely inlaid 
with tortoiseshell and brass, sometimes varied 
with ebony or silver, by which he has attained 
a world-wide celebrity, and his name has 
been corrupted into Buhl to denote the 
paridcular class of work which he perfected. 
Visitors to the Wallace Collection may have 
been puzzled over the terms, dou/e and 
counter-boule. ‘Yhe brass and the tortoise- 
shell were cut into thin sheets. A number of 
sheets of brass were clamped together with 
the same number of sheets of tortoiseshell. 


CREDENCE 


AN ANTIQUE FRANCOIS 1. 


By permission of Messrs. Gillow 
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PEDESTAL—BOULE WORK 


Tortoiseshell background with brass inlay 
(Wallace Collection) 


The design was then cut out, the result being 
that each sheet of tortoiseshell had a design 
cut out of it into which the same design from 


one of the sheets of brass would fit. That in 
which the ground is of tortoiseshell and the 
inlaid portion is of brass is considered the 
better, and is called doule or the premidre 
partie. That in which the groundwork is 
brass and the design inlaid is of tortoiseshell 
is called counter-boule or contre-partie. 
This latter is most frequently used 
for side panels. Our illustrations 
show the difference. 


The Credence or Tasting 
Table.—In early days the “ tasting 
table ” was a most necessary article 
of furniture when the Sixth Com- 
mandment was not interpreted so 
strictly as it is now and when the 
fear of poisoning was not imagi- 
nary. Catherine de Medicis and 
other adepts had raised the practice 
to a fine art so that each dish was 
tasted by the server before being 
handed to the master of the house 
and his guests. An _ elaborate 
etiquctte grew up in connect on 
with these tables. The rank of 
the host determined the numbcr 
of shelves. When Henry VIII. 
entertained the French king at 
Calais a cupboard of seven stages 
was provided. ‘This table is the 
forerunner of the modern buffet. 
We illustrate a very fine example 
of the time of Frangois |. having 
richly-carved panels in the Re- 
naissance style which the King 
did so much personally to intro- 
duce across the Alps into France. 
Specimens such as this are rarely 
met with outside museums, espe- 
cially in so fine a condition. 

IACISET, 


